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People 


without  ambition  who  drift  along  and  take  things  as  they  come  are 
not  the  kind  of  people  who  respond  to  advertising.  They  haven’t 
enough  mental  energy  to  want  to  know  the  advertising  news. 

It’s  the  people  who  have  wants  and  more  wants  every  year — 
the  people  who  are  growing,  who  are  getting  better  jobs  and  better 
salaries — the  people  in  every  walk  of  life  who  have  energy  and  grit 
and  ambition  and  new  wants  all  the  time  that  must  he  filled — it’s 
that  kind  of  people  who  respond  to  advertising  and  it’s  that  kind 
of  people  who  read  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE. 

The  Tribune  owes  its  leadership  as  an  advertising  medium  not 
merely  to  its  tremendous  number  of  readers,  but  to  the  energy  and 
aggressiveness  and  success  of  its  readers. 
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Over  one-halF  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  vitally 
interested  in  moving  pictures 

Nearly  all  of  your  readers  go  to  picture  shows. 


you  are  a  class  publication 
you  are  a  mass  publication 
you  are  a  class  and  mass  publication 


Wire  immediately  to  Vitagraph  Company  of  America,  E.  15th 
St.  and  Locust  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  full  particulars 
on  the  latest  and  greatest  circulation  builder  brought  out 
in  a  long  time. 

A  series  of  scenario  lessons  will  be  furnished  to  newspapers 
gratuitously  by  one  of  the  best  scenario  editors  in  the 
country.  This  series  of  lessons  will  teach  your  readers 
how  to  effectively  build,  market  and  create  scenarios. 

Other  important  contests,  etc,,  will  be  brought  out  as  well. 

We  want  to  hear  from  live  papers  only. 
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PULITZER  ACCOUNTING 

Referee  Ingraham  Submits  Report  on 

EalaJe  Executor  Judson  Must  Accept 

$50,000  Instead  of  Commissions  Value 

of  World  Stork  Fixed  at  $604.50. 

Th«  report  of  I’hoeiiix  Ingraham,  who 
was  appointed  about  two  years  ago  to 
audit  and  pass  tipon  the  first  accounting 
by  the  trustees  and  executors  of  tlie  es¬ 
tate  of  .Joseph  Pulitzer,  has  l)een  com¬ 
pleted,  and  is  ready  for  submission  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  determiiKHl  grew  out  of  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  between  the  trustees 
and  various  beneficiaries. 

The  most  important  issue  was  whether 
Frederick  Newton  Judson  of  St.  Ixmis, 
appointed  an  executor  until  Josepli 
Pulitzer,  ,Tr..  a  son,  should  reach  the  age 
of  thirty,  should  receive  $50,000  in  lieu 
of  commissions,  or  full  commissions, 
amounting  to  $175,000.  Mr.  Judson  de¬ 
manded  the  latter  sum. 

At  the  time  the  demand  was  made. 
Arthur  C.  Train,  guardian  ad  litem  for 
the  children  of  Ralph  Pulitzer,  another 
son,  objected  to  the  payment  of  any  com¬ 
missions  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Judson 
had  failed  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the 
will  and  accept  a  lump  sum.  In  his 
opinion  Mr.  Ingraham  decides  that  Mr. 
.Tudson  is  “entitled  to  $.50,000  and  no 
more.” 

DISPOHAr.  OF  OENERAI.  EI.ECTRIC  .SHARES. 

.Another  important  question  was 
whether  Mrs.  Kate  Davis  Pulitzer,  the 
widow  of  the  decedent,  was  entitled  to  a 
stock  dividend  of  600  shares  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  valued  at  $168 
a  share.  This  dividend  was  declare<l 
after  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  death  on  2.000  shares 
held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widow.  The  executors  were  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  dividend  should  be  classed 
as  income  and  given  to  Mrs.  Pulitzer,  or 
as  principal  and  added  to  the  body  of 
the  trust.  The  referee  finds  that  406 
of  the  600  shares  should  be  regarded  as 
principal  and  the  remainder  as  income. 

Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  sons. 
Ralph,  .Joseph  and  Herbert  Pulitzer,  to 
keep  control  of  the  World  and  the  St. 
TiOuis  Post-Dispatch.  This  came  out 
when  the  referee  decided  to  report  that 
the  trust  in  which  was  placed  all  of  the 
stock  of  the  two  newspapers  should  pay 
its  share  of  the  transfer  and  inheritance 
taxes  both  here  and  in  Missouri.  The 
total  amount  is  about  $600,000,  and  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  referee  that  stock 
in  the  two  properties  would  have  to  he 
sold  to  meet  these  obligations.  To  avoid 
the  danger  that  some  of  the  stock  might 
get  into  the  hands  of  outsiders,  Ralph 
and  .Joseph  Pulitzer  told  the  trustees 
that  they  would  buy  whatever  stock  was 
necessary  to  meet  the  taxes. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  their  offer 
a  matter  of  record,  they  wrote  to  the 
trustees  and  explained  that  the  offer 
was  made  “in  order  that  interests  in 
harmony  with  the  policies  of  the  trustees 
of  the  trust  shoula  be  purchasers  of  the 
stock.”  The  letter  said  that  Herbert 
Pulit7.er  had  been  invited  to  buy  one- 
third  of  the  stock  to  be  sold.  The 
trustees  replied  that  the  offer  met  with 
their  approval,  and  the  referee  has  sanc¬ 
tioned  it. 

WORt.D  STOCK  $604. .50  A  SHARE. 

.Arrangements  for  the  sale  will  he 
completed  by  Sept.  27.  The  price  of  the 
World  stock  is  to  be  $604.50  a  share  and 
that  of  the  Poet-Dispatch  .$121.75. 

{Continued  on  page  185.) 


EARL  D.  BABST 

New  Pre.side.vt  of  American  Sl'oar  Refining  Co*. 


NEW  FIELD  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

Two  Texas  Papers  Named  as  Distribu¬ 
tors  of  Philanthropic  Fund. 

A  new  plan,  and  one  that  has  much  to 
commend  it,  has  been  evolved  by  a  charity 
worker  and  philanthropist  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  her  charitable  bequests  after 
her  death.  It  opens  a  new  field  of  ac¬ 
tivity  for  newspapers,  just  at  the  time 
when  newspapers  themselves  are  becoming 
interested  in  child  welfare  for  their  news¬ 
boys. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Leonard,  70  years  old,  a 
well-known  charity  worker  and  philan¬ 
thropist  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  who  is  in  St. 
Ijouis  visiting  friends,  recently  told  of  her 
novel  plan  for  giving  away  to  the  poor  of 
the  Southwest  $50,000.  which  was  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  sale  of  some  of  her 
pro|)ert.v  recently,  and  has  named  two 
newspapers,  the  Times  and  Herald  of 
Dallas,  to  assist  in  its  distribution  after 
her  death. 

‘‘Most  charities  are  not  conducted  prop¬ 
erly,”  said  Mrs.  I^eonard.  “The  real  de- 
sen'ing  persona  do  not  get  the  money.  1 
work  with  the  poor  people,  and  find  out 
who  are  in  need.  Then  I  help  them. 


My  particular  work  has  been  in  helping 
young  women  and  orphans.  1  decided 
that  the  best  way  to  have  ray  money  dis- 
tributefl  at  my  death  was  to  allow  two 
newspapers  to  give  it  away  as  they  see 
best.  The  newspapers  are  the  real  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  world,  and  they  know 
what  is  what.” 

The  two  newspapers  will  be  assisted  by 
the  mayor  of  Dallas  and  the  governor  of 
Texas  in  their  distribution  of  the  $.50,000. 

Contest  Winners  Charge  Larceny 

C.  Fred  Granger  and  Noble  Robinson, 
former  proprietors  and  owners  of  the 
Hornell  (N.  T.)  Evening  Press,  which 
ran  as  a  daily  until  recently,  and  which 
has  now  suspended  publication,  have  been 
arrested  on  charges  of  larceny,  second 
degree,  and  brought  before  Recorder  Will¬ 
iam  S.  Charles.  The  complainants  in  the 
action  are  f'hris  Dronajas  and  Carroll  E. 
Cook,  participants  in  a  contest  which  the 
Press  recently  conducted  to  increase  its 
circulation. 

Minnesota  newspapers  will  donate  dur¬ 
ing  the  “Newspaper  Week”  of  Oct.  10- 
16,  advertising  space  worth  $120,000. 


10  Cents  a  Copy. 


BABST,  MAN  OF  ACTION 


Cliaracterislics  of  New  Head  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Sugar  Refining  Co. — Believes  in 
.Advertising  and  Plenty  Of  It — His 
Constructive  Work  On  Trade  Marks — 
Not  a  Garrulous  Man. 

By  G.  W.  Harris. 

Karl  1).  Habst,  the  new  president  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
whose  elevation  to  that  important  office 
after  a  brief  four  months  of  work  for 
the  company  as  a  director  and  vice-pres¬ 
ident  was  chronicled  in  The  Editor  and 
Pi’iti.i.sHKR  two  weeks  ago,  looks  upon 
his  new  job  primarily  as  a  new  and 
larger  opiwrtunity  for  service — a  fortun¬ 
ate  chance,  if  you  will,  but  a  chance  for 
work — just  hard,  honest,  conscientious 
work. 

•And  wise  men  who  know  the  history 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  will  not  incline  to  regard  the  post 
of  active  executive  head  of  that  corpo¬ 
ration  as  exactly  a  sinecure,  even  at  J.he 
pr<'sent  stage  of  the  rapid  evolution 
through  which  it  has  passed  in  a  very 
few  years  away  from  the  jiolicy  and 
ideals  with  which  it  started  just  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

HIS  PRESENT  TASK. 

Tliere  is  plenty  of  hard  work  yet  to 
Ih>  done  in  completing  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  company  in  public  esteem  and  in 
the  direction  of  developing  and  building 
u|)  its  business  on  sound  and  progressive 
lines  that  are  aliove  suspicion  or  ques¬ 
tion  and  not  merely  within  the  edge  of 
the  law;  and  Mr.  Babst,  whose  selection 
for  his  present  position  ten  years  ago, 
or  even  five,  would  have  hj-en  so  revolu¬ 
tionary  as  to  startle  the  business  world, 
may  l»e  looked  to  in  confidence  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  assist  greatly  the  evolution  of 
this  gigantic  enterprise  from  the  savag¬ 
ery  of  monopolistic  sp<H-ulation  to  the 
highest  ideal  of  cor|M>rate  management, 
an  ideal  springing  from  a  ke«‘n  apprei'ia- 
tion  of  the  great  practical  value  of  right 
conduct.  He  is  a  man  who  lielieves  in 
evolutionary,  rather  than  revolutionary, 
priH'csses  and  methods,  f.ir  he  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  history  and  a  master  of  arts 
(from  the  University  of  Michigan),  as 
well  as  a  clear  thinking  business  man. 

In  the  prime  of  manhood,  having  just 
completed  his  forty-fifth  year,  still  im¬ 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  youth  (he  has 
the  aspect  and  carriage,  the  supple 
•‘lasticity  of  muscle  and  movement,  of  a 
man  of  thirty-five),  he  confronts  his  new 
and  arduous  task  confidently  and  with 
alHuinding  energy.  He  radiates  vital¬ 
ity — and  good  will. 

PRAtmCE.S  THE  OOI.DEEN  RULE. 

Mr.  Babst  believes  in  the  Golden  Rule 
in  business;  not  as  some  “uplifters”  be¬ 
lieve  in  it — for  the  other  fellow — but 
believes  in  putting  that  rule  into  prac¬ 
tice  in  his  business.  He  believes  in  a 
“square  deal”  for  every  toiling,  moiling 
worker  in  the  $00,000,000  corporation 
which  he  heads,  and  for  every  man  and 
woman  of  the  great  public  who  buys 
any  quantity  large  or  small  of  any  of 
the  products  which  that  corporation 
brings  to  the  open  market.  He  believes 
in  honest  goods,  honest  quality,  honest 
weight. 

And  he  l)elieve8  In  advertising — honest 
advertising — and  plenty  of  it;  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  yes.  and  monthly  and 
we<>kly  magazine  advertising,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  kinds  of  advertising  that  are 
approviyl  by  wide-aw'ake  and  progressive 
business  men  because  they  hare  proved 
{Continued  on  page  191.) 
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N.  Y.  EVEMiNG  POST  WINS 

Gaynor  iyuit  (^harfcing  Fraud  for  Election 

Advertising  Falls  to  the  Ground-  -News¬ 
paper  Is  Exonerated,  but  Is  Fined  for 

Not  Printing  a  Sunday  Paper. 

Tliroufrh  a  dwision  rendered  by  Jud"e 
l^-aveiitritt  acting  as  referee,  the  liti¬ 
gation  l)egun  by  Mayor  Gaynor,  Oct.  Hi, 
lid 2,  in  iK'half  of  the  City  of  New  York 
against  the  Evening  Post  Company,  in 
which  the  latter  was  charged  with  fraud¬ 
ulently'  publishing  a  Sunday  edition  on 
Oct.  10,  1910,  containing  election  adver¬ 
tising,  has  come  to  an  end. 

Judge  Leventritt  completely  exoner¬ 
ates  the  Post  of  the  charge  made  against 
it.  He  finds  that  the  facts  “do  not  sug¬ 
gest  even  remotely  that  the  defendant 
has  been  guilty  of  any  bad  faith  or  un¬ 
fairness  in  connection  with  this  transac¬ 
tion.”  hut  decides  that  the  city  is  entitled 
to  recover  the  cost  of  one  insertion  t)e- 
cause.  by  the  direction  of  the  Hoard  of 
Elections,  the  Evening  Post  published 
the  election  advertising  on  Saturday, 
Oi-tober  8,  1910,  instead  of  Sunday,  the 
following  day.  The  amount,  $1,S.S<>,  paid 
by  the  city  for  this  insertion  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  has  been  refunded  by  the 
Evening  Post. 

SU.N'D.VY  Et»ITIO.\  mscUS.SKD. 

When  the  advertising  was  received,  the 
Kvening  Post,  noticing  that  a  publication 
was  ordered  for  Sunday,  (K'tober  9,  called 
the  attention  of  the  Hoard  of  Elections 
to  the  fact  that  this  newspaper  did  not 
issue  ordinarily  any  Sunday  edition. 
The  Hoard  at  once  changed  the  order  to 
read  Saturday,  Octolwr  8.  instead  of 
Sunday,  October  9,  and  the  Evening  Post 
acted  on  this  ollicial  order. 

Judge  Leventritt  holds  that  in  so  doing 
the  Hoard  exceeded  its  authority  in  that 
the  law  required  a  Sunday  publication; 
that  since  no  city  ollicial  can  override 
the  law,  and  that  it  is  also  the  law  that 
a  contractor  with  the  city,  however,  in¬ 
nocent,  must  pay  for  the  illegal  action 
of  a  city  official — it  being  always  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  contractor  knows  what 
the  law  is — Judge  lyeventritt  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  find  against  the  Evening  Post 
with  respect  to  this  single  insertion. 

Thus,  by  an  extraordinary  turn-alKuit, 
the  suit  which  was  start*^!  ostensibly  to 
muh't  thi.s  newspaper  jur  publishing  a 
Sunday  edition  on  Octot)er  16,  1910,  winds 
\ip  with  the  finding  that  it  did  wrong  in 
nut  puhlishing  a  Sunday  issue  on  Gcto- 
lier  9! 

HISTORY  OF  THF.  CASE. 

The  history  of  the  case  is  interesting. 
When  the  list  of  papers  to  receive  city 
ehH'tion  advertising  was  prejiared  by 
Mayor  Gaynor  the  Evening  Post  was  in- 
clude<l  altliough  it  had  never  applied  for 
or  request***!  a  share  of  the  city’s  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  management  carried  out 
the  instructions  given  by  the  Hoard  of 
Ele*-ti<inH  which  had  pres**ril)ed  that  the 
el**ction  advertising  should  lie  printed  on 
Sunday,  October  16,  although  the  Eve¬ 
ning  P*>st  had  notified  the  Hoard  that  it 
*lid  n*»t  regularly  issue  a  Sunday  paper. 

The  spe<'ia!  Sunday  edition  printed  on 
the  al>ove  date  carried  this  notice: 

“This  unusual  Iskuc  *>f  tlie  FN'cning  I’ost 
Is  piilillslic*]  to  c*)niply  with  the  directions 
*if  the  Hoard  of  Elections  in  conformity 
will*  the  law  itoveruiiu;  the  ailvertlsine  of 
leclstiatlon  aii*i  election  nlac-s.  This  ad¬ 
vertising  Is  printed  in  the  Kvening  Post 
this  year,  having  been  awarde*!  to  this 
newspa|M-r  without  solicitation  on  its  part 
<»f  any  kind  Tlie  existing  statute  n'qulres 
that  this  advertising  shall  appi-ar  on  the 
day  HKKflUK  each  day  of  registry.  As 
Monday  is  a  reglatry  day.  this  necessitates 
th*'  ap|s-arance  of  the  Evening  Post  on 
Sunday.  We  leave  to  another  time  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  wisdom  of  this  law  as  it 
aff**cts  the  evening  newspapers  of  this  dty 
.and  the  public," 

The  issue  was  a  complete  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  and  not  merely  a  reprint  of  matter 
printed  the  day  before.  It  did  not  go  to 
press  until  Sunday  morning  and  was  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  usual  channels,  al- 
th*>ugh  the  management  had  notified  the 
Board  of  Elections  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  Be<’ure  as  large  a  distribution  as 
on  week  days. 

I'nder  Mayor  Gaynor’s  *lirection  the 
city  brought  suit  for  the  return  of  the 
entire  amount  paid  to  the  Evening  Post 
for  all  the  niop  inaertions  of  this  adver- 


548  FREE  PUBLICITY  GRAFTERS  ELIMINATED  548 

This  is  the  record  in  a  dozen  words  of  the  campaign  of  the 
A.  X.  P.  Ik.  against  the  grabbers  of  good  newspaper  space. 

Tlie  effort  began  in  earnest  in  the  fall  of  1909.  Then  there  were 
757  seekers  after  free  space  for  readers.  NOW  there  are  109. 

Press  agents  put  out  *jf  business .  150 

“  now  eking  out  a  meagre  existence .  36 

-Advertising  agents  converted  to  modern  methods .  63 

“  “  now  needing  treatment  .  24 

Railroad  and  steamship  lines  converted .  30 

“  “  “  “  now  endeavoring  to  secure 

free  readers  while  persist¬ 
ently  refusing  to  issue  free 
transportation  .  33 

GIVING  FREE  READERS  IS  CUTTING  DISPLAY  RATES 


THE  EASTLAND  DISASTER 


tisement,  $16,920.  The  F>ening  Post 
raised  the  point  that  the  city  should 
have  limited  its  complaint  and  suit  to 
the  one  issue  of  Sunday,  October  16,  1910. 
Justice  Edward  E.  McCall  of  the  Supreme 
Court  sustained  this  contention  of  the 
Evening  Post,  and  made  an  order  direct¬ 
ing  the  city  to  so  limit  its  cause  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  confine  its  case  to  the  one  pub¬ 
lication,  but  the  Appelate  Division  re¬ 
versed  Justice  McCall’s  decision. 

Thereafter  the  case  hung  fire,  the  Gay¬ 
nor  corporation  counsel  making  no  effort 
to  push  it  or  notice  it  for  trial.  When 
-Mayor  Mitchell  took  office,  however,  the 
Evening  Post  insisted  that  the  matter  be 
disjiosed  of,  or  that  the  unfounded 
charges  of  the  Gaj'nor  administration  be 
publicly  withdrawn.  Mayor  Mitchel 
thereupon  referred  the  whole  matter  to 
the  City  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Henry  Hru6re, 
for  his  opinion,  with  the  consent  and  co¬ 
operation  of  his  Corporation  Counsel, 
Air.  P'raiik  L.  Polk.  Mr.  Brudre  reported 
as  ha*l  Mr.  Fosdick,  (who  had  made  an 
examination  of  the  charge  at  the  request 
*if  Mayor  Gaynor,  and  hail  leported  to 
him  there  was  no  basis  for  the  complaint) 
that  there  was  *»o  ground  for  any  charge 
of  fraud  or  misrepresentation;  but  then, 
for  the  first  time,  the  question  of  the 
a*ithority  of  the  Board  of  Elections  in  or¬ 
dering  the  issue  of  October  8  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Bru&re.  Mr.  Polk  made  an  in¬ 
vestigation  on  his  own  initiative  to  see 
whether  he  could  secure  evidence  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  complaint  which  was  actually 
drawn  by  Mayor  Gaynor  himself.  His 
office  was  unable  to  procure  any  evi¬ 
dence  which  would  sustain  or  justify  the 
pressing  of  the  charge  of  fraud  or  piis- 
representation  at  the  •final  trial. 

Subsequently,  the  complaint  was 
amended  and  the  charge  of  fraud  was 
withdrawn. 

The  case  for  the  Evening  Post  was 
haiidl***!  by  its  counsel,  William  N. 
Wberry,  .Tr.,  of  Mlierry  &.  Mygatt,  who 
als*)  has  handled  other  important  litiga¬ 
tion  for  the  Evening  Post. 


TO  BOOM  TEXAS  PRODUCTS 


now  employed  and  to  provide  additional 
employment  to  Texas  laboring  men. 

-■^t  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Huy-lt- 
Made-In-Te.xas  convention  at  Austin, 
John  K.  Lunsford,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  San  -\ntonio  Express,  was 
chosen  as  secretary  of  the  association, 
which  has  since  bf“en  granted  a  charter 
under  the  laws  of  Texas.  Mr.  Lunsford 
succeeds  Hamilton  .Mabry,  the  Fort 
Worth  newspaper  man,  who  accepted  the 
place  as  secretary  when  the  association 
was  first  formed. 

Fire  last  week  destroyed  the  plant  of 
the  Hoj'd  (Texas)  Index,  causing  a  loss 
of  about  $2,()(X). 


.Association  for  That  Purpose  Is  Stirring 
Up  the  A*1  Men. 
i  (Special  Correspondence.) 

Fort  Worth,  Texas,  July  24.  --lohn  F. 
Shelt*tn.  president  of  the  Buy-It-Made- 
In-Texas  .Association,  addressed  the 
largest  gathering  of  Fort  Worth  .4d  Men 
this  week  assembled  this  year,  at  the 
r**gular  weekly  meeting.  The  speaker 
said  the  association  stan*l8  for  Texas 
jiroducts,  for  Texas  consumption  and 
Texas  labor  for  production. 

Making  direct  appeal  to  the  .\d  Men. 
Mr.  Shelton  said  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
advertising  man  to  make  direct  appeal 
through  his  work  for  the '  Ma*le-In- 
Texas  goods,  carrying  out  the  slogan. 
“Buy  it  Made  in  Texas,”  and  to  work  for 
the  conservation  of  resources  of  Texas,  to 
increase  the  output  of  all  existing  fac¬ 
tories,  to  give  additional  Jabor  to  -those 


CITY  EDITORS  TO  ORGANIZE 

Meeting  to  Be  Hel*l  in  Indianapolis  in 
January  for  That  Purpose. 

City  editors  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  will  be  asked  to  meet  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  in  January,  1916, 
to  form  a  national  association. 

This  plan  was  proposed  at  the  second 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  City 
Editors’  Association,  which  met  in  Indian- 
ajKilis,  July  16  and  17,  by  Ilassal  T. 
Sullivan,  city  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Palladium  and  president  of  the  state  or¬ 
ganization.  The  proposal  al.so  includes 
the  offer  of  the  Indiana  body  to  assist  live 
city  editors  in  other  states  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  state  associations.  Mr.  Sul¬ 
livan  will  gladly  supply  information  to 
men  who  care  to  undertake  the  work. 

-All  state  associations  'iierfecled  before 
January  will  be  used  as  agencies  for  the 
promotion  of  the  meeting  to  which  it  is 
hoped  to  draw  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  executive  committee  of  the 
Indiana  convention  will  assist  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van  in  organizing  the  national  society. 
The  other  members  are;  George  H. 
James,  Brazil  Times ;  Will  R.  Emslie, 
Logansport  Pharos-Reporter ;  G.  Walter 
Ratcliffe,  New  Castle  Courier ;  George  R. 
Harrison,  Valparaiso  Vidette. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
journalistic  field  will  address  the  Indiana 
<*ity  editors  when  they  assemble  in  Janu¬ 
ary  simultaneously  with  the  attempt  to 
organize  the  national  association.  C.  T. 
Jewett  of  the  Terre  Haute  Star,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  program  committee. 

Dale  J.  Crittenberger,  auditor  of  the 
state  of  Indiana  and  owner  of  the  Ander¬ 
son  Bulletin,  addressed  the  July  conven¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Crittenberger  as  a  publisher 
urged  the  city  editors  to  get  together  and 
talk  shop  as  often  as  possible,  declaring 
this  the  best  manner  in  which  to  elevate 
the  profession.  Fred  Bates  Johnson,  a 
lirominent  Indianapolis  attorney,  ex- 
]dain**d  the  libel  law. 

Entertainment  features  were  provided 
by  the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club  and  the 
M'omen’s  Press  Club. 


How  ll  Was  Covered  by  the  Chicago 

Newspapers  Although  Story  Broke  at 

7:40,  Afternoon  Papers  Couhln't  Pul 

Edition  on  Street  Until  9:  4.5. 

( .Special  Correspondence. ) 

Chicago,  July  28. — The  Eastland  dis¬ 
aster,  Chicago’s  biggest  news  story  since 
the  gr**at  fire  of  1871,  was  a  freak  of 
journalism.  Despite  the  loss  of  more 
than  l,2<Mi  lives  the  8t*>ry  presented  no 
extraordinarily  difficult  features  in  cover¬ 
ing.  It  br*)ke  at  7  ;40  a.  m.,  giving  am|ile 
time  for  a  fairly  c*)mplete  story  for  the 
evening  papers  to  start  off  with  in  their 
first  editions.  Being  Saturday,  “Bulldog 
day”  the  morning  papers  got  a  look  in 
on  the  late  street  sales. 

There  was  no  beat  to  the  street,  since 
a  publishers’  agreement  bars  evening  pa¬ 
pers  from  appearing  on  the  street  before 
9 :45  a.  m. — a  circumstance  the  Journal 
staff  men  will  mourn  for  many  a  day. 
The  Journal  got  first  word  in  its  office 
of  the  disaster  and  its  men  were  first  at 
the  wreck  scene.  It  was  reporter’s  luck. 

I. .arry  4Ialni,  of  the  Journal,  was  cniss- 
ing  the  Clark  street  bridge  just  over  the 
Eastland  on  his  way  to  work  when  it 
capsized,  just  lielow  him. 

The  .lournal's  first  extra  was  out  long 
before  it  couhl  be  offeretl  for  sale.  Thos** 
are  numients  when  the  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  sweats  blood  anil  wishes  he  were  the 
Kaiser  and  publishers’  agreemeiits  could 
lx*  called  mere  “scrajis  of  paiier.” 

The  morning  paper  men  were  ront*“*l 
from  their  i)**ds  at  an  early  hour  and 
rusli**d  to  the  docks.  Two  stories  ap¬ 
peared  which  may  be  called  newspa|x*r 
i-lassics.  One,  in  the  Tribune,  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Robert  H.  Rhode.  The  Herald's 
most  notable  narrative  was  by  Harlan 

II.  Babcock. 

The  story  calk'd  to  the  colors  many 
men  who  have  been  cut  of  the  game  for 
years.  Paul  Crissey,  a  son  of  Forrest 
Crissey,  the  writer,  and  who  is  assistant 
advertising  manager  for  the  Standard 
Oil  company  here  rushed  down  to  th** 
dock' on  hearing  of  the  catastrophe  and 
phoned  Joseph  Salkeld,  cit.v  editor  of  the 
.Tournal  he  had  hired  himself  for  th**  day. 

Another  man  on  the  job  was  Michael 
-Vhern  of  the  Tribune,  the  only  Chicago 
newspaperman  now  living  who  i-overed 
the  fire  of  1871. 

James  Loebner,  <*ditor  of  the  Jewish 
Record  has  caused  the  arrest  of  Harris 
Horwich,  a  banker,  and  bis  son,  Morris. 
I.oebner  charges  they  assaulted  him  as 
he  stepped  from  the  Anshe  Kanassis 
Israel  synagogue,  where  the  editor  ha<l 
addressed  a  meeting. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  Press 
Club  of  Chicago  has  contracted  for  the 
sale  of  its  building  at  26  North  Dearborn 
street  and  soon  will  move  to  other  quar¬ 
ters.  While  figures  have  not  been  an¬ 
nounced  it  is  stated  that  the  club  profits 
handsomely  by  the  transaction  aud  will 
come  out  clear  of  all  debts. 


The  sum  spent  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  is  $2r)0.0(10.f)00. 
This  is  4<1  i>er  cent,  of  all  advertising  and 
more  than  four  times  as  unuh  as  in  the 
second  largest  medium. 


McKeesport  times  a  weekly 

Abandons  the  Daily  Fielil  Because  of 
Inability  to  Get  Sufficient  Advertising. 

The  Evening  Times  of  McKeestxirt, 
Pa.,  announced  in  its  issue  of  Saturday, 
July  24,  that  with  that  issue  it  had  de¬ 
cided  to  suspend  the  daily  edition,  but 
would  appear  Fridays  as  a  weekly  publi¬ 
cation.  'This  leaves  the  field  in  McKees- 
IKjrt  open  to  the  Daily  News,  which  has 
been  publisheil  since  July  1,  1884.  In 
printing  the  announcement  of  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  its  daily  the  management  of  the 
Evening  Times  says  it  is  forced  to  do  so 
because  it  has  been  unable  to  secure 
enough  advertising  to  justify  the  daily 
puhlii'ation. 

.less  E.  Ixing,  general  manager  of  the 
Daily  News  in  McKeesport,  claims  that 
the  month  of  June  record  on  the  News  for 
both  local  and  foreign  advertising  was 
away  ahead  of  any  month  of  June  in  the 
liistory  of  the  News.  Mr.  I^ong  thinks 
the  failure  of  the  Evening  Times  to  pros¬ 
per  was  due  more  to  the  policy  of  the 
paper,  which  was  dictated  by  the  head 
fact  that  it  accepted  Pittsburgh  adver¬ 
tising,  which  the  Daily  News  did  not. 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


Study  Boston  Thoroughly 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  know  They  make  Boston  worth  studying. 

Metropolitan  ^ston  thoroughly  -  to 

study  in  detsul  the  people  0l  esich  district,  comprising  39  cities  and  towns  within  a  13  mile  radius — the 
their  buying  habits,  the  salaries  and  wages  deposxt  one-nmih  of  the  savings  of  the  Umted 

received,  their  bank  savings  and  their  And  these  people  buy  liberally.  Last  year  eight  Boston 

per  capita  wealth.  That  information  will  department  stores  sold  at  retail  over  $55,000,000  worth  of 

help  you  develop  one  of  the  richest,  if  not  the  goods  and  it  is  estimated  that  Boston  stores  sold  at  retail 

richest,  purchasing  territories  in  the  United  over  $10,(^,000  worth  of  furniture  which  gives  you  a 

States  Boston  s  importance  as  a  merchandising  centre. 

.  TiiTzr  reaching  out  for  jjour  share  of  this  business? 

It  IS  true  that  Boston  is  radically  different  American  will  now  carry  your  message  to 

from  every  other  city,  and  that  Bostonians  almost  *400,000  buyers  in  the  evening  and  over  325,000 

are  practically  a  law  unto  themselves,  so-  Sunday — when  people  have  ample  time  to  read  and  talk 

cially  and  commercially.  over  automobiles,  clothes,  shoes,  foodstuffs  and  other  adver- 

Here  they  are,  over  a  million  and  a  half  tised  products.  .  .  .  ,  • 

strong,  with  a  greater  per  capita  wealth  than  ,,  Amen«n  has  a  greatar  c.rculat,on 

the  Cities  of  Uhicago,  r  hlladeljmia  and  ot.  Boston  Sunday  American  has  by  far  the  largest  net  paid 

Louis  COtubtncd  and  greater  than  that  of  Sunday  circulation  in  New  England — it  leads  its  nearest 

New  York  City.  competitor  by  over  20,000  copies. 

This  is  a  quantity-quality  circulation  in  a  quality-quantity  market. 

Why  not  write  the  Boston  American  for  definite  information  concerning  Metropolitan  Boston  and  its  merchandising 
possibilities?  The  information  will  prove  valuable  to  you. 


HOME  NEWei^APER  « 


Evening  and  Sunday 

80-82  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
1784  Broadway 


CHICAGO  OFFICE 
504  Hearst  Building 
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WAR  AS  VIEWED  BY  A  CORRESPONDENT 

Oswald  F.  Schuette,  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Tells  the  National  Press 
Cluh  of  Its  Horrors — No  Glamor  or  Theatrical  Display — 

Five  Thousand  Men  Die  Every  Day — No  one 
Can  Predict  Its  End. 


Fakers  and  Crooks 

The  Evening  Star,  Wash¬ 
ington’s  great  home  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  me¬ 
dium,  makes  every  effort  to 
bar  fakers  and  crooks  from 
its  advertising  as  well  as 
news  columns.  Fakers  are 
not  helped  to  exploit  their 
wares  on  an  unsuspecting 
public. 


Over  300,000 
Daily  and  Sunday 

No  returns.  No  unsold  copies. 
Consequently  no  waste. 

The  cheapest,  as  it  is  the  best, 
newspaper  advertising  medium  ' 
in  the  world.  I 


Nrui  Ifork 

!£urnin0  Mail 

enjoys  the  confidence  of  its 
readers. 

Its  readers  have  a  buying 
power,  per  capita,  second  to 
that  of  no  other  daily  paper 
published  in  America. 

Its  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  for  April  was  in  excess  of 

156,000 

A  dMiraU*  ^TartUiac  madiam. 


WOMEN 
READ  THE 
EVENING  POST 

Womm  read  the  New  York  Evening  Poat, 
because  on  all  great  questions  which  pertain 
to  their  welfare,  it  is  The  Evening  Post's 
IKtIiry  to  talk  to  and  for  hig  groups  of 
women — the  organizations  that  list  members 
by  the  thousands  and  are  banded  together 
for  progress. 

No  merchant  can  afford  to  ignore  the  sub¬ 
stantial  return  to  be  had  from  The  Evening 
Post  advertising  columns. 

An  advertiser  of  quality  in  The  Evening 
Post  will  reach  the  largest  number  of  dis¬ 
criminating  readers,  and  purchasers. 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Publication  Office  Western  Office 

Zt  Veaey  Street  McCormick  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 


The  lewish  Miimiig  Jiunial 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
(The  Only  Jewish  Koraing  Paper) 

The  twors  net  paid  average  dally  cirenlattoo 
of 

The  Jewish  Momiag  Jonmal  for  1  f  9  ACC 
six  months  euding  March  81, 1916,  laC,wwv 
The  Jewish  Moraing  Jonmal  en)oya  the  dls- 
tlnctiun  of  baviug  the  largest  clrcnlatlon  of 
any  Jewish  paper  among  the  Americanlaed 
Jews,  which  means  among  the  best  pnrehas- 
Ing  element  of  the  Jewish  people. 

The  Jewish  Homing  Jonmal  prints  more 
HELP  WAHTZS  AM. 
than  any  paper  in  the  city,  excepting 
the  New  York  World. 

I.  ■.  WALLIS  A  SOV,  West’n  ReprmentaUveo 
ItM  First  Kational  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


TliE  NEW  ORLUNS  ITEM 

Accepts  advertising  on  the  ab- 

I  solute  guarantee  of  the  largest 
net  paid  daily  circulation  of  any 
New  Orleans  newspaper  or  no 
pay. 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
Advertising  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 


Oswald  F.  Schuette,  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  with  the  German 
army,  who  arrived  in  this  country  two 
weeks  ago  for  a  brief  rest,  sailed  on  the 
“Xieuw  Amsterdam”  on  Saturday,  en 
route  for  Berlin.  He  spent  the  most  of  his 
time  while  here  in  Washington,  D.  G.  It 
was  at  the  earnest  invitation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  of  which  he  waa  for¬ 
merly  president,  that  Mr.  Schuette  con¬ 
sented  to  address  the  members  upon  the 
war  on  Thursday  evening,  July  He 

spoke  on  the  roof  garden  of  the  club, 
which  was  taxed  to  its  capacity  by  those 
who  wanted  to  hear  him. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  stories  he 
told  was  a  Christmas  incident  Some¬ 
where  along  the  fighting  lines— at  dawn 
Christmas  morning — a  spade  went  up 
from  a  German  trench.  At  first  the 
French  were  mystified  at  the  strange 
signal,  but  soon  a  spade  was  displayed  by 
a  Frenchman.  No  shots  followed  and 
finally  a  German  took  a  chance  and 
peered  a  few  inches  over  his  side  of  the 
trench.  Fp  came  a  Frenchman.  Soon 
erstwhile  fighters  all  along  the  line  stood 
upright  and  began  to  wish  one  another  a 
‘‘Slerry  Christmas.”  Finally  men  left  the 
trenches  and  ran  toward  each  other. 
There  was  a  great  fraternization  which 
wound  up  in  a  foothall  game  that  after¬ 
noon.  At  nightfall  all  hands  returned  to 
the  trenches  hut  there  was  no  real  fighting 
among  these  men  again  until  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays  had  passed. 

“Every  day  of  this  war  means  S.OtXl 
men  dead.”  Mr.  Sehnette  went  on.  “That 
is  greater  than  the  daily  toll  in  our  battle 
of  Gettysburg.  Every  twenty-four  hours 
of  this  fight  has  a  greater  death  roll  than 
did  a  day  at  Gettysburg.  Not  only  that, 
hut  every  twenty-four  hours  adds  almost 
10.000  men  to  the  terrible  lists  of  those 
who  are  blinded  or  crippled  for  life. 
These  are  figtires  to  make  yon  shudder 
with  horror — even  though  yon  have  never 
seen  a  man  crumple  up  with  a  bullet  in 
his  brain,  or  a  regiment  of  ^..'tOO  men 
march  out  into  an  attack  and  come  back 
with  WO.  Yet  these  are  cold  figures  that 
tell  nothing  of  misery,  or  suffering  or 
sorrow.  They  say  nothing  of  the  desola¬ 
tion  that  marches  in  the  wake  of  the 
battle  lines.  Thev  reveal  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  the  year  of  the  war  now- 
ended.  has  wined  out  in  physical  property, 
a  value  equivalent  to  one-half  of  the 
wealth  of  a  nation  like  France. 

“Ton  have  to  see  war  to  know  it  at  its 
real  horror.  T  know  that  if  T  could 
take  some  of  these  light-tongned  men  who 
sneak  so  carelessly  of  plunging  ns  into 
this  terrible  struggle,  out  there  where  I 
have  been  and  show  them  something  of 
what  I  have  seen,  they  would  weigh  more 
carefully  their  deeds  and  thoughts. 

“There  is  no  glamor  in  this  war.  Make 
no  mistake  about  that.  It  has  no  strain 
of  grand  opera  in  it.  Tt  is  no  grand  pic¬ 
ture  of  beauty  and  color  and  heroic  deeds. 
Tn  all  my  time  at  the  front.  I  hare  not 
seen  a  single  hattleflag  flaunting  its 
colors  to  the  sky.  T  have  heard  no  blare 
of  martial  music,  not  even  a  drnmheat — 
and  the  solitary  hngle  T  heard  out  there 
against  the  firing  line  carried  a  new  note, 
a  warning  to  dodge  under  cover  because 
a  hostile  aeroplane  had  appeared  above 
the  horizon. 

“The  onlv  color  In  this  new  trench 
mode  of  fighting  is  a  jet  of  crimson  on 
a  mud-spattered  gray  uniform  to  tell  of 
another  life  that  has  paid  the  supreme 
nrice ;  the  orange  and  gold  of  a  burning 
village  against  the  midnight  heavens: 
the  clouds  of  gray  and  black  that  tell 
where  a  shell  has  torn  a  great  cave  in  the 
trenches. 

“How  long  will  the  war  last?  TIow 
will  it  end?  Probably  if  one  did  not  stop 
to  think  it  would  easier  to  answer 
decisively.  T  have  found  that  the  men 
who  know  the  most  about  the  war  will 
say  the  least  about  its  end.  Theirs  la 
always  the  frankest  kind  of  an  T  don’t 
know.' 


“The  war  may  end  tomorrow — and  it 
may  last  for  years.  Politically,  it  could 
be  ended  by  fall.  From  a  military  stand¬ 
point.  there  is  no  end  in  sight.  Po¬ 
litically,  the  diplomats  of  the  world  may 
make  a  new  map  of  Europe ;  but  no  one 
knows  how  long  it  would  stand  the  strain. 
Militarily,  the  soldiers  may  carve  out  new 
frontiers  for  years — only  to  find  them 
slip  into  other  lines  when  the  peace  con¬ 
ferences  begin. 

“From  a  military  standpoint,  it  seems 
that  Germany  cannot  be  beaten.  She 
has  been  doing  practically  all  of  her  fight¬ 
ing  on  foreign  soil.  Except  for  a  few 
square  miles  down  in  Alsace,  something 
about  as  big  as  the  District  of  Columbia, 
there  are  no  foreign  soldiers  on  her  terri¬ 
tory,  except  something  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  prisoners  of  wqr. 

“But  can  she  beat  the  enormous  coali¬ 
tion  of  power  that  stands  against  her? 
That  is  another  question.  No  one  can 
measure  the  enormous  resources  of  the 
.Allies.  How  often,  for  instance,  can  Rus¬ 
sia  come  back  under  the  terrific  on¬ 
slaughts  of  the  Teutonic  forces?  The 
present  drive  against  Warsaw  might  end 
the  war  if  it  brought  Russia  finally  to  her 
knees,  and  secured  from  her  a  separate 
peace,  as  many  Germans  think.  Yet  the 
Allies  see  in  it  only  a  prolongation  of  the 
struggle,  by  giving  Germany  still  another 
enormous  piece  of  hostile  territory  whicli 
must  be  recaptured  before  a  treaty  of 
peace  can  be  written  with  Germany  .is 
loser.” 


INSISTS  PAPERS  ARE  BRIBED 


Germans  Believe  Neutral  Press  Is  Paid 
By  Great  Britain. 

The  German  Information  Service  in 
New  York  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  a  well-known  British  advertising 
agency,  G.  Street  &  Co.,  agents  for  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  a  letter  head  bear¬ 
ing  the  British  crest  and  the  superscrip¬ 
tion  “By  appointment  to  His  Majesty 
the  King,”  has  sent  to  neutral  newspapers 
in  Holland  and  Sweden  alleged  news 
items  attacking  Germany,  with  a  re¬ 
quest  that  the  items  be  published  for  pay. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Dutch  paper,  the 
Limburger  Koerier,  received  such  an 
article  describing  the  Germans  “as  wild 
beasts  and  as  creatures  combining  in 
themselves  the  cruelty  of  an  animal  with 
the  lust  of  a  degenerate  human  being.” 

Thia  article,  according  to  German  in¬ 
formation  received,  was  accompanied  by 
a  letter  from  G.  Street  &  Co.  promising 
“remittance  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
your  bill”  and  requesting  that  two  copies 
of  the  issue  containing  the  article  be 
mailed,  addressing  the  cover  “Special 
Times.” 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  Swedish 
paper  the  Svenska  Morgan  Bladet  de¬ 
clined  an  equally  awkward  offer  made  by 
these  English  advertising  agents  to  induce 
the  Swedish  press  by  means  of  money  to 
participate  in  the  anti-German  propa¬ 
ganda.  The  address  of  G.  Street  &  Co.  is 
given  as  No.  30  C'Ornhill,  I..ondon,  E.  C. 


WOMEN  AND  JOURNALISM 

Oregon  Editor  Frees  His  Mind  Upon 

Each  and  Its  Effect  Upon  the  Other. 

Edgar  D.  Piper,  of  the  Portland 
Oregoneon,  speaking  before  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Congress  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  recently  told  of  some  of  the  results 
of  woman  suffrage  in  his  State. 

“We  have  woman  suffrage  up  our 
way,”  he  said.  “For  the  benefit  of 
those  timorous  journalists  who  are  fear¬ 
ful  of  universal  chaos  if  the  peculiarly 
masculine  prerogative  of  casting  the 
family  ballot  all  by  himself  shall  be 
extended  to  women.  I  venture  to  offer 
a  word  of  consolation. 

“With  us  nothing  much  has  happened 


to  either  sex,  but  something  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  State.  We  have  voted 
prohibition,  for  example,  but  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  we  should  have  had  it  any¬ 
way.  It  is  easy  to  interest  the  women 
in  any  moral  cause,  but  not  so  easy  to 
get  them  to  concern  themselves  about 
purely  political  matters.  Women  do  not 
talk  politics  and  are  not  much  influenced 
by  the  old  hurrah  for  party;  but  they 
read  the  newspapers  in  an  earnest  effort 
to  know  what  the  issues  are,  and  they 
are  easily  guided  by  a  newspaper  in 
which  they  have  confidence. 

“As  the  direct  primary  has  destroyed 
the  boss  and  largely  turned  the  direction 
of  political  affairs  over  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  so  woman  suffrage  has  given 
decent  journalism  another  powerful 
lever  for  the  control  of  public  action 
through  an  educated  public  opinion.” 

THWAITES  RECEIVES  MEDAL 


Former  World  Staff  Man  Wins  Distinc¬ 
tion  in  British  Army. 

Captain  Norman  G.  Thwaites,  of  tlie 
Fourth  Dragoon  Guards,  formerly  of  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  World,  and  for 
several  years  one  of  Joseph  Pulitzer’s 
private  secretaries,  was  on  .July  12  given 
the  Military  Cross  for  valor  by  King 
George  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

Capt.  (then  Lieut.)  Thwaites  com¬ 
manded  an  advance  trench  before  Ypres 
on  Oct.  31  at  the  crisis  of  the  battle. 
Orders  were  given  shortly  before  dawn 
for  the  advanced  line  to  fall  back,  but  the 
orders  did  not  reach  Thwaites.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  he  and  fewer  than  sixty  men  were 
exposed  in  front  and  on  both  flanks  to  an 
overwhelming  attack. 

Capt.  Thwaites  held  out  against  great 
odds  until  relief  came  and  the  trench 
was  saved,  but  he  and  four-fifths  of  his 
men  were  shot.  While  he  was  in  a  Ixm- 
don  hospital  he  was  promoted  and  the 
award  of  the  Military  Cross  announced 


GRAND  RAPIDS  NEWS  GROWING 

Will  Put  in  Two  New  Presses  to  Accom¬ 
modate  Growing  Business. 

In  order  to  provide  additional  me¬ 
chanical  equipment,  to  take  care  of  its  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  business,  the  Grand  Rapids 
News  has  issued  $100,000  in  bonds,  the 
most  of  which  have  already  been  sold. 

The  News  was  purchased  in  1012  by 
A.  P.  Johnson,  then  advertising  manager 
and  later  general  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald.  Associated  with  Mr. 
.Johnson  in  the  ownership  and  manage¬ 
ment  are  W.  J.  Etten,  editor  and  former 
Chicago  newspaper  man,  and  Roy  K. 
Moulton,  a  well  known  humorous  and 
editorial  writer.  C.  A.  .Johnson  is  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Russell  W.  Boyle  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  G.  N.  Nelson  manager 
of  circulation. 

During  a  period  covering  a  little  more 
than  three  years,  the  News  has  liquidated 
the  debts  incurred  by  the  former  manage¬ 
ments.  Last  February  it  increased  its 
advertising  rates  40  per  cent.  Its  circu¬ 
lation  has  grown  beyond  the  capacity  of 
its  mechanical  equipment  and  according 
to  Mr.  Johnson,  two  modem  high-speed 
presses  are  necessary  to  keep  pace  with 
its  growth. 


Concerning  Tips  on  the  Races 

District  Attorney  Dudley,  of  Buffalo, 
is  taking  up  the  question  of  tips  on 
liorse  racing  advertised  in  the  papers. 
He  has  announced  that,  while  he  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  ascertain  if  there  is  a  law 
by  which  such  ads  can  be  barred,  the 
wise  thing  would  l>c  for  the  public  to 
ignore  them  altogether  and  the  news¬ 
papers  to  refuse  to  print  them. 


Sonic  one  with  plenty  of  leisure  and  an 
investigating  turn  of  mind,  has  figured 
out  that  Seldon  Morey,  Associated  Press 
operator  on  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Journal  Gazette,  has  written  2.')4  miles 
of  copy  in  five  years. 

Constables  in  all  setdions  of  Cliester 
County,  Pa.,  are  removing  advertising 
signs  from  all  fences  and  buildings. 
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UNDER  THE  BIG  DOME 

Horatio  W.  Seymour,  of  the  New  York 
World,  Was  Managing  Editor  of  the 
Chicago  Times  at  30 — Then  Editor  of 
the  Chicago  Herald,  Which  Was  Sold 
for  $2,000,000  in  1895 — His  Career. 

By  Allen  Eddy. 

When  in  New  York  this  summer 
walk  across  City  Hall  Park  from  Broad¬ 
way  some  afternoon  just  before  5  o’clock 
and  at  the  entrance  to  the  subway  on 
the  west  side  of  Park  Row  you  will  be 
very  apt  to  meet  a  well  set  up  man, 
seemingly  about  lifty-five  years  old,  hav¬ 
ing  a  round  face,  a  strong  jaw,  closely 
cropped  mustache  and  clear,  kindly 
brown  eyes  behind  spectacles.  He  will 
impress  you  as  a  man  well  satislied 
with  having  finished  a  good  day’s  work 
and  anticipating  a  return  to  the  family 
circle  for  the  evening.  He  is  Horatio 


Horatio  W.  Seymour. 


Winslow  Seymour,  editorial  writer  on 
the  New  York  World,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  least  known  journalists  in  New 
York  City.  Also  he  is  one  of  the  very 
few  newspaper  editors  who  were  gradu¬ 
ated  from  ‘‘the  case” — which  means  that 
he  began  in  the  newspaper  business  by 
learning  the  printer’s  trade. 

While  Mr.  Seymour’s  career  in  news¬ 
paper  work  includes  the  record  of  two 
large  metropolitan  papers  winning  suc¬ 
cess  under  his  guidance,  one  of  them, 
the  Chicago  Chronicle,  is  extinct,  and  the 
other,  the  Chicago  Herald,  now  bears 
no  resemblance,  except  in  name,  to  the 
newspaper  which  fiourished  twenty-five 
years  ago  when  he  was  its  editor  and 
managing  editor.  Standards  and  ideals 
have  undergone  a  complete  revision  in 
the  interval  and  progress,  of  course,  has 
been  marked.  Nevertheless,  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  when  under  Mr.  Seymour’s 
direction  maintained  high  journalistic 
standards  and  at  the  same  time  was  a 
profitable  property. 

Although  buffeted  by  the  varying 
tides  of  victory  and  defeat  in  a  soul 
straining,  nerve  racking  business  through 
more  than  forty  years,  Mr.  Seymour,  as 
you  see  him  going  toward  the  subway, 
will  show  no  evidence  of  the  conflict. 
He  is  an  example  of  how  well  a  man 
can  thrive  on  hard  work.  I  recall  that 
it  is  one  of  his  maxims,  repeated  for  the 
admonition  of  young  men  under  him, 
that  “it  is  not  hard  work  that  will  break 
you  down,  but  what  you  do  when  you 
are  not  working.” 

In  harmony  with  the  things  of  today, 
this  man  is  well  grounded  in  the  old- 
fashioned  virtues  that  have  been  tried 
by  the  tests  of  time.  Not  easily  swayed 
by  excitement  or  clamor,  his  clear  vision 
penetrates  the  surface  of  things  and 
comprehends  the  substance.  He  might 
aptly  be  termed  an  “orthodox”  and  his 
orthodoxy  inclusive,  applying  its  un> 
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deviating  rule  to  questions  of  politics, 
theology,  and  standards  of  life  and  deal¬ 
ing.  Orthodox,  but  not  narrow,  he  is 
attune  with  progress  and  good  cheer  in 
this  world.  His  outlook  on  the  world  of 
affairs  is  gained  from  an  intimate  study 
of  events,  viewed  in  the  light  of  history 
and  experience  and  measured  by  sound 
principles  of  ethics. 

Mr.  Seymour  is  a  Democrat  of  the  old 
school,  that  brand  of  democracy  which 
his  name  at  once  suggests.  A  reader 
of  newspapers,  reviews,  the  classics,  and 
the  Bible,  he  finds  relaxation  in  a  novel. 

His  social  enjoyments  are  in  a  relative¬ 
ly  small  and  intimate  circle.  He  is  a 
working,  as  distinguished  from  a  ban¬ 
quet  attending,  editor.  He  thinks 
straight  and  writes  directly  to  the  point. 

He  rarely  uses  a  qualifying  phrase,  is 
sure  of  his  facts,  direct  in  his  logic,  clear 
in  expression.  He  is  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  writers  in  the  business  today. 

Mr.  Seymour  is  sixty-one  years  of 
age,  which  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
“old.”  He  has  the  appearance  of  a  man 
five,  perhaps  ten  years  younger,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  he  shows  “age”  is  in 
his  certain  poise  and  delightfully  grace¬ 
ful  dignity.  Hundreds  of  newspaper 
men  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  and 
in  the  army  camps  in  Europe  refer  to 
him  affectionately  as  “the  old  man.” 

Among  the  Seymour  graduates  are 
Brand  Whitlock  and  Finley  Peter 
Dunne.  In  the  World  office  he  has  a 
position  not  analogous,  I  think,  to  that 
of  any  other  man  in  the  profession. 

printer’s  devil  at  RACINE. 

Cayuga  county.  New  York,  was  the 
birthplace  of  Mr.  Seymour,  his  ancestors 
having  settled  in  Connecticut  in  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century.  The  family  moved  to 
Racine,  Wisconsin,  where  Horatio  at¬ 
tended  the  public  school  and  then  en¬ 
tered  the  office  of  the  Racine  Advocate 
and  Journal  as  the  printer’s  devil.  Then 
he  went  to  Milwaukee  and  quickly  was 
graduated  from  “the  case.”  When  nine¬ 
teen  years  old  he  was  city  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  News,  and  at  twenty-one  he 
became  telegraph  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Times.  Wilbur  F.  Storey,  with  his  en¬ 
terprising,  aggressive,  highly  sensation¬ 
al  Chicago  Times  was  the  ideal  of  the 
young  newspaper  men  of  the  Middle 
West  in  those  days.  Mr.  Seymour  was 
night  managing  editor  of  the  paper  be¬ 
fore  he  was  thirty  years  old  and  after¬ 
ward  an  editorial  writer. 

The  Chicago  Herald,  originally  a  Re¬ 
publican,  then  an  independent  paper,  be¬ 
came  the  great  Democratic  paper  of  the 
Middle  West  when  Mr.  Seymour  was 
engaged  as  its  managing  editor  and  edi¬ 
tor.  While  occupying  this  dual  position 
he  made  the  Herald  notable  as  a  news- 
gatherer,  and  he  wrote  the  tariff  reform 
editorials  which  were  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  democratic  wave  which 
swept  over  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Il¬ 
linois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  in  1890  and 
1892.  These  editorials  were  afterward 
published  in  book  form  under  the  title 
“Government  &  Company,  Limited.” 

SALE  OF  THE  CHICAGO  HERALD. 

The  Herald  was  sold  for  $2,000,000  in 
1895,  and  as  it  became  Republican  in 
politics,  the  Chicago  Chronicle  was  start¬ 
ed  to  fill  the  Democratic  field  thus  va¬ 
cated.  It  was  a  distinguished  success 
for  a  time,  but  it  was  hopelessly  at 
outs  with  its  party  as  then  led.  nation¬ 
ally  and  locally,  and  the  financial  trou¬ 
bles  of  its  principal  owner  brought  about 
its  suspension  in  1907.  The  last  issue 
was  of  full  size  and  contained  this  an¬ 
nouncement. 

The  publication  of  the  Chronicle  Is 

no  longer  profitable  and  It  will  cease 

with  this  issue.  All  bills  will  be  paid 

in  the  regular  course  of  business. 

H.  W.  Seymour. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  at  once  engaged  by 
Joseph  Pulitzer  as  editorial  writer  and 
editorial  supervisor  of  the  World.  On 
Au^st  15,  1911,  he  went  to  the  St. 

Louis  Republic  as  editor,  but  the  service 
ended  the  following  May,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  on  the  invitation 
of  Ralph  Pulitzer,  and  since  then  he  has 
been  “in  the  dome”  at  the  World,  a  thor¬ 
oughly  trustworthy  and  competent 
watchman. 


THE  wonderful  thing  about  the 
*  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN  is 
that  it  never  loses  its  hold  on  its 
readers. 

In  a  big  community  like  New 
York,  with  conditions  constantly 
changing,  the  NEW  YORK 
AMERICAN  has  maintained  its 
position  for  15  years, — 

Actually  representing  One- 
Fourth  of  the  New  York  territory 
and  One-Sixtieth  of  the  United 
States. 

That  shows  the  constancy  and  loyalty  of 
readers — it  shows  how  readers  stick  to  a 
newspaper  and  how  a  newspaper  sticks  to  its 
readers  when  both  get  to  understand  each 
other. 

There  is  no  more  steadfast  relationship 
in  life  than  that  which  exists  between  a  news¬ 
paper  and  its  readers. 

It  is  devotion,  friendship,  acquaintance, 
confidence  all  in  one. 

Other  newspapers  in  New  York  and  else¬ 
where  have  established  a  similar  relationship 
between  themselves  and  their  readers,  which 
accounts  for  the  great  value  of  newspaper 
advertising. 

’  The  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN  serves 
its  own  family  circle — a  big  one — so  well 
that  the  business  messages  it  carries  to  its 
readers  receive  unusual  attention  and  the 
readers,  in  turn,  carry  back  to  business  men 
their  trade  and  their  money,  which  equals 
One-Fourth  of  all  of  the  trade  and  all  of  the 
money  in  the  New  York  territory. 

A  very  satisfactory  and  profitable  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  can  be  conducted  in  the 
NEW  YORK  AMERICAN  at  a  cost  of  one 
cent  per  annum  per  reader. 

Do  you  get  that? 

New  York  American 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


MEMBER  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
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IF  you  are  intending  to  do 
some  national  advertising, 
the  Promotion  Department 
of  the  Shaffer  Group  of  news¬ 
papers  will  gladly  assist  you 
with  information  regarding  the 
trade  territories  in  which  these 
newspapers  are  located. 

Chicago  Evening  Post 
Indianapolis  Star 
Muncie  Star 
Terre  Haute  Star 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
Denver  Times 
Louisville  Herald 

PROMOTION  DEPT. 
SHAFFER  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Street,  Chicago 


THE  SEAHLE  TIMES 

“The  Beit  That  Money  Can  Buy" 

Average  Circulation  for  May,  1915 

Daily,  73,700 
Sunday,  87,300 
57,000  in  Seattle 

A  co|>y  to  every  family. 
lArtteat  circulation  by  many  tboiiaanda  of 
any  daily  or  Sunday  paper  on  tlie  North 
1‘aciflc  Coast. 

in  May,  1*J15,  the  Times  led  the  oilier 
three  Seattle  paiiera  COMBINED  by  2:i..‘llU 
aitate  Ilnea. 

Larfcat  QaaatilT  Beat  Qaality  Circalatioa 

TheS.C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 

Sole  Foreign  Repreaentatiyea 
New  York  Chicago  Bt.  Looii 


Connecticut'!  Biggeit  and  Beat 
Daily  Newapaper 

^ Ijr  liartforJi  (Ttmra 

Hartford,  Conn. 

THE  TIMES'  circulation  ia  Sc.  circulation 
Home  ciiculation 

“One  paper  in  the  home  ii  worth 
a  hundred  on  the  highway.” 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Repreaentativea 

220  Fifth  Aye.  Lytton  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 


Marconi,  a  native  bom  Italian, 
discovered  the  wireless  teleg¬ 
raphy. 

He  U  now  in  hit  home  country — 
but  160,000  of  hia  countrymen  are 
daily  readers  of 

II  Progresso 
halo  Americano 

because  they  are  deeply  interested 
in  what  he  is  doing  for  his  country. 

II  Progresso  Italo  Americano 

42  Elm  Street,  New  York  City 


THE 

PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL 

use  a  Scott  Multi  Unit  Double 
Quadruple  Press.  It  suits  their 
requirements  and  would  suit  yours 
also. 

Let  Us  Figure  It  Out  for  You. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


PHILADELPHIA  TOPICS 


Inquirer's  Eklurational  Contest  for  Stu- 
,  dents  -President  Durbin  of  the  Poor 

Rirhard  Club  Appoints  A.  A.  C.  W. 

Convention  Committee  —  Ledger  Op¬ 
poses  a  Blark  List — Personals. 

(X/»e<-i<il  Correspondence.) 

I'liiLADKi.PiilA,  July  27. — Tlie  Boston 
Tost  carried  a  .'{(JO-line  ad  in  the  Public 
Ledger  one  day  last  week,  extolling  its 
own  |K>sition  as  a  national  leader  in  dis¬ 
play  advertising  and  its  proud  place  as 
the  journal  of  the  “largest  daily  morning 
<  iroiilalion  in  the  United  States.”  I  note 
that  the  announcement  cites  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 
for  net  paid  circulation,  and  one  idly 
wonders  whether  the  Post  allows  returns 
and  on  what  terms,  this  being  a  subject 
of  engroKsiiig  interest  to  many  in  this 
city  at  present,  when  circulation  claims 
arc  under  discussion. 

The  liKiuirer  has  inaugurated  an  orig¬ 
inal  contest,  for  the  benefit  of  its  educa¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  the  pupils  of 
public  or  private  schools.  A  year’s  free 
scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  the  writers 
of  the  two  l)est  essays  sent  in,  in  which 
are  enumerated  the  advantages  the  stu¬ 
dent  anticipates  from  study  at  his  chosen 
instituliou  which  must  be  picked  from 
those  represented  in  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  the  journal.  There  will  be  two 
first  prizes,  for  tfie  boy  or  girl  lietween 
the  ages  of  11  and  l.’t,  and  between  the 
ages  of  1<>  and  20;  a  second  prize  of  a 
year’s  course  in  a  business  college  or 
trade  school;  and  a  third  prize  of  $2.*); 
besides  five  prizes  of  $10,  ten  prizes  of  $."), 
and  twenty-five  prizes  of  $1  each.  It  is 
an  excellent  idea,  sound,  thoroughly  le¬ 
gitimate  and  of  marked  value  to  all  in¬ 
terests,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  to 
lie  a  huge  success. 

CURTIS  A  YACHTSMAN. 

John  T.  Spurgeon,  managing  editor  of 
the  lA-dger,  has  retunied  from  Camden. 
Maine,  where  he  has  been  the  guest  of 
('yrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  according  to  the 
pleasant  custom  practiced  by  the  “Big 
Chief”  of  entertaining  various  depart¬ 
mental  heads  of  the  lA^dger  at  interv-als 
throughout  the  summer.  Woe  be.  if  the 
selected  guest  is  not  a  good  sailor,  for 
the  palatial  yacht,  Lyndonia,  is  the  spe¬ 
cial  joy  of  Mr.  Curtis’  leisure  and  they 
say  there  have  not  been  instances  lack¬ 
ing  when  the  unlucky  recipient  of  distin¬ 
guished  attention  has  been  hard  driven  to 
maintain  a  lively  interest  in  the  One 
(Ireat  Topic  of  newspaiierinaking.  while 
striving  to  conceal  his  nautical  shortcom¬ 
ings. 

Mr.  Curtis,  during  the  hot  weather, 
returns  to  Philadelphia  on  the  yacht 
once  a  month,  and  usually  some  one  fa¬ 
vored  Lcflgerite  accompanies  him. 

I.EDGER  PERSONAl-S. 

Harvey  M.  Watts  has  returned  from 
Jamestown  where  he  has  been  the  guest 
of  Harrison  S.  Morris,  a  far-famed  Phil¬ 
adelphian,  for  the  past  two  weeks.  He 
is  still  reaping  well-deserved  praises  for 
his  recently  issued  book.  “The  Faith  of 
Princes.”  C.  Howard  Bonte,  dramatic 
p<litor,  has  gone  out  to  the  Exposition, 
via  the  Canal  route  and  will  return  over¬ 
land.  through  the  Yellowstone.  G.  \\ar- 
field  Hobbs,  of  the  Sunday  staff,  has  re- 
turne<i  from  a  visit  to  Belle  .\ir,  Har¬ 
ford  County,  Maryland,  where  he  revelled 
in  nature  to  his  heart's  content.  Fuller¬ 
ton  Waldo,  musical  critic  of  the  paper, 
is  s|K‘iiding  his  vacation  in  Europe,  and 
sending  back  articles  on  war  conditions 
from  lAindon  and  Paris,  as  seen  from  the 
Waldo  standpoint,  sostenuto  e  ben  mer- 
cato.  I.Arry  Covington,  of  the  copy  desk, 
has  returned  from  a  jaunt  to  Chicago, 
where  he  renewed  old  acquaintance  with 
“Billy”  Williamson,  social  scandal  spe¬ 
cialist,  “Lyn”  Bonner,  and  John  Fisk, 
former  newspajier  men  of  this  city. 

After  a  record  run  of  some  nine  years, 
during  which  time  some  280  million 
readers — more  or  less, — chortled  over  the 
escapades  and  absurdities  of  Hairbreadth 
Harry  and  Mrs.  Uummage,  in  the  Press 
i'otnic  section,  these  worthies  have  at  last 
step|H-d  down  and  out  to  give  room  for 
01(1  Hoc  Yak.  Mama’s  Angel  Child,  and 
a  seri(*s  of  pure  humor,  all  too  rare. 


“Bobby  Make-Believe.”  The  last  page 
is  given  over  to  the  re-telling  of  tales 
from  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  Teenie- Weenies,  by  William 
llonahey.  The  Press,  by  the  way,  has 
recently  established  a  Boy  Scout  column, 
to  run  on  Mondays,  Thursday  and  Sun¬ 
days. 

President  Durbin,  of  the  Poor  Itichard 
Club,  has  appointed  the  committee  which 
will  have  the  weighty  responsibility  of 
making  arraiigeinents  for  the  Jltlti  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
('lubs  of  the  World,  in  this  city  next 
July.  Kowe  Stewart  of  the  Record,  is 
cliairinan,  and  the  members  comprise, 
Theodore  E.  Ash,  general  secretary 
George  N’owland,  Jarvis  A.  Wood,  Joseph 
S.  I’otsdamer,  John  C.  Martin,  of  the 
Public  Ledger ;  E.  J.  Berlet,  Tom  Daly, 
of  the  Catholic  Standard  and  Times ;  P. 
C.  Staples,  William  W.  Matos,  Charles 
C.  Green,  of  the  North  American ;  c.awin 
Moore,  Irvin  G.  I’aschall,  of  the  Farm 
Journal ;  E.  K.  Leech,  of  the  Evening 
Telegraph  ;  Howard  C.  Story,  W.  I’ercy 
.Mills,  of  the  Bulletin ;  Thomas  K.  El- 
c(K-k,  Jr.,  and  William  H.  Trump.  M.  F. 
Hanson,  general  manager  of  the  Record, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  fi¬ 
nance  committee. 

They  say  the  Poor  Richards  are  also 
slightly  peeved  because  a  writer  in  a 
trade  paper,  in  an  article  eutited,  “How 
Advertising  Won  the  Convention  for 
I’hiladelphia,”  omitted  to  give  recogni¬ 
tion  to  the  club  for  its  energetic  and  ex¬ 
tensive  preliminary  campaign,  which  in¬ 
cluded,  as  1  wrote  a  few  weeks  ago,  not 
only  the  securing  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  as  a  meeting-place,  a  not¬ 
able  teat  of  prime  importance,  but  the 
si>ecial  invitation  of  Select  and  Common 
councils,  and  of  all  the  iiuiiortaut  com¬ 
mercial  organizations;  and  hung  tlie  tiiial 
triumph  solely  upon  the  generous  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  here  and  in  Chicago, 
which  immediately  preceded  the  conven¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  fair,  say  the  Poor  Rich¬ 
ard  men,  while  fully  appreciating  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  said  ads,  that  the  vigorous 
work  done  by  club  members  fur  tlie  en¬ 
tire  year  previous,  should  be  thus'  thrown 
into  the  discard. 

W.  P.  Wilson,  night  city  editor  of  the 
Record,  has  just  returned  from  another 
trip  to  the  Pacific  coast,  haviug  spent 
tliree  weeks  in  a  visit  to  the  Exiiositiuu. 
He  went  out  with  the  Liberty  Bell  party. 

The  Fair  Publishing  Company,  an  or¬ 
ganization  backed  by  negroes  in  Phila- 
uelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
and  Washington,  has  taken  over  the 
plant  formerly  owned  by  the  Evening 
Times,  for  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  weekly  newspapers  in  the  interests  of 
the  race.  Five  newspapers  will  be  issued 
about  August  15  fur  the  cities  named, 
which  will  carry  patent  insides  and  outer 
pages  of  local  news.  lAiter  it  is  ex- 
liected  to  publish  15  other  editions  fur 
other  sections  of  the  country.  W.  W. 
Ruurke  will  be  editorial  director.  It  is 
said  that  he  has  been  associated  with 
newspapers  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
for  a  number  of  years. 

“Shall  There  Be  a  Newspaper  Black¬ 
list  t”  asks  the  Ledger  in  a  half-culuniii 
editorial,  following  an  urgent  appeal  from 
a  reader  that  the  names  of  Bryan,  Becker 
and  Thaw  shall  never  again  appear  in 
the  (Xilumns  of  that  daily.  Says  the 
I.«dger. 

In  the  days  of  “personal  Journalism'’  It 
was  perhaps  in  order  for  a  newspaper  to 
ignore  a  bated  rival  or  to  attempt  to  damn 
an  enemy  by  the  weapon  of  silence.  But  It 
was  a  power  so  capable  of  abuse  that  it  bas 
rarely  been  exercised  In  modern  times.  It 
is  an  exploded  notion  that  the  best  way  to 
combat  an  evil  is  to  ignore  its  existence. 
The  American  public  Is  growing  dally  in  the 
power  of  Intelligent  discrimination,  and  the 
editor  who  would  presume  to  decide  for 
bis  readers  what  they  should  be  permitted 
to  know  of  the  world's  events  and  what 
abould  be  hidden  from  them,  would  soon 
find  be  bad  no  readers  at  all.  The  I’ublic 
lA'dger  bas  nothing  but  loathing  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  men  of  the  type  of  Becker  and 
Thaw,  and  it  is  in  profound  disagreement 
with  many  of  the  actions  and  opinions  of 
Bryan,  but  it  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
for  the  moment  they  have  their  part  In  the 
news  of  the  day  and  it  would  ceaae  to  be 
that  impartial  mirror  of  the  world's  doings 
which  Is  Its  aim  to  be,  were  it  to  exclude 
all  mention  of  them  from  its  columns.  The 
{Concluded  on  page  185.) 
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PULITZER  ACCOUNTING 


(Concluded  from  page  179.) 


The  referee  has  approved  of  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  $5,000  a  year  for  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
.‘Id,  2  years  old,  who  was  not  provided 
for  in  the  will.  The  child’s  father  asked 
for  $6,000.  Edith  Pulitzer  Moore,  a 
•laughter  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  asked  for 
’an  allowance  of  $6,000  a  year  for  her  18- 
months-old  son,  Clement.  The  referee 
approved  the  request.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Aloore  said  in  their  petition  that  they 
are  “not  financially  able  to  support  and 
educate”  their  son  “according  to  his 
station  in  life.” 

The  referee  denied  a  request  made  By 
Constance  Pulitzer  Elmslie,  a  daughter 
of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  for  $10,000  a  year 
for  her  1 -year-old  daughter,  Cynthia,  and 
recommended  $7,500.  The  will  provided 
that  if  Mrs.  Pulitzer  did  not  care  to 
reserve  for  her  own  use  the  homes  at 
liar  Harbor  and  in  East  Seventy-third 
street  they  could  be  leased  and  the 
rental  given  to  Harvard  University  to 
establish  a  chair  of  journalism.  The 
referee  says  that  Mrs.  Pulitzer  has  not 
indicated  any  desire  to  be  relieved  of 
the  property. 

The  accounting  shows  that  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  estate  have  increased  in 
value  and  that  other  portions  were 
worth  more  than  their  njjpraised  value. 
The  principal  account  originally  con¬ 
sisted  of  stocks  and  bonds  appraised  at 
$14,862,804.  These  have  increased  to 
$15,940,504.  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  yacht  sold 
for  $33,682  more  than  its  appraised 
value,  another  profit  of  $457,749  was 
made  on  the  sale  of  some  securities,  and 
real  estate  that  has  been  sold  yielded 
$52,666. 

TRUSTEES  PAID  OUT  $12,477,432. 

The  trustees  have  paid  out  $12,477,432. 
The  funeral  expenses  amounted  to  $18,- 
140;  debts,  $102,425;  transfer  and  in¬ 
heritance  taxes,  $439,759,  and  payments 
to  legatees,  $2,037,024  in  cash  and  $8,- 
71)5,644  in  personal  property.  When  the 
accounting  was  made  there  was  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $3,463,072  in  the  principal  ac¬ 
count.  the  income  from  which  was  $1,- 
181, .506. 

The  principal  and  income  from  the 
various  trust  funds  are:  Widow’s  trust, 
principal  $.3,518,316,  income  $244,625; 
hhlith  P.  Moore,  trust  $739,728,  income 
^58.923;  Constance  P.  Elmslie,  principal 
.$739,239,  income  $58,928;  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  principal  $1,062,623,  income  $31,- 
623;  residuary  trust,  principal  $2,580,000, 
income  $262,585,  and  newspaper  trust, 
principal  $4,132,172,  income  $2,180,172. 

The  referee  said  that  the  relations 
among  the  trustees  were  always  cordial 
and  that  “no  important  disagreements  in 
matters  of  policy”  have  occurred  among 
them. 


ing  rolls  and  clean  ink  in  the  reservoirs. 

The  outfit  is  light  and  durable.  The 
nozzles  are  made  of  aluminum,  faced 
with  brass.  The  manifolds  section  and 
fan  are  also  aluminum  while  the  blower 
is  cast  iron.  The  hose  running  from  the 
blower  to  manifold  section  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  rubber,  fabric  and  wire.  The 
motor  used  with  the  blower  is  a  one 
horsepower  direct  current,  high  speed, 
110  or  220  volt. 


Pierce  Edits  Food  Pages 
Paul  Pierce,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  National  Food  Magazine,  New  York, 
has  been  made  special  food  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  pure  food  departments  for 
four  great  dailies— the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Mail,  Chicago  Herald,  Minneapolis 
Tribune  and  the  Philadelphia  North 
American.  The  Evening  Mail,  Herald 
and  Tribune  will  conduct  food  pages,  the 
North  American  already  having  a  well 
established  feature  in  Mrs.  Anna  Scott’s 
page. 


t)f  the  forty  New  York  editors  can¬ 
vassed  by  suffragets  oil  Thursday, 
twenty-five  said  they  would  vote  “Yes,” 
two  “No,”  four  were  undecided  and  nine 
would  not  commit  themselves. 


Arthur  Capper,  governor  of  Kansas, 
and  publisher  of  the  Topeka  Capital,  has 
written  a  letter  to  suffrage  leaders,  in 
praise  of  the  results  of  woman  suffrage 
in  that  State. 


PHILADELPHIA  TOPICS 


(Continued  from  page  184.) 


VACUUM  CLEANING  FOR  PRESSES 


I 


New  Invention  Makes  It  Possible  to 
Keep  Printing  Presses  Clean. 
Vacuum  cleaning  outfits  for  use  on  any 
cylinder  printing,  lithograph  or  offset 
press  are  now  made. 

The  outfit  consists  of  a  series  of 
vacuum  cleaning  nozzles  that  are  con¬ 
nected  to  a  series  of  manifolds  that  are 

fraduated  in  size  to  insure  uniform 
elocity  of  suction  at  all  points.  A  hose 
is  attached  to  these  manifolds  which 
runs  out  and  down  along  side  the  press 
to  a  motor  driven  suction  fan  which 
can  be  installed  either  under  the  press 
or  off  to  one  side. 

Installation  of  this  equipment  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  can  be  made  in  several  hours’ 
time.  It  does  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  make-ready  or  workings  of  the 
press. 

The  series  of  nozzles  extends  the  full 
length  of  the  cylinders  and  are  placwl 
in  such  a  position  and  at  such  an  angle 
that,  as  the  paper  leaves  the  press  the 
air  suction  plays  continually  on  the  sur¬ 
face  and  edges,  and  removes  all  the  loose 
dirt  and  foreign  matter.  On  second 
revolution  of  the  press  all  the  dirt  left 
from  the  under  side  of  the  sheet  is  col¬ 
lected  before  it  has  a  chance  to  reach  the 
forms,  and  in  this  way  the  forms  are 
kept  perfectly  clean,  insuring  clean  ink¬ 


blacklist  Is  an  Instrument  of  tyranny, 
whether  used  by  employers  or  employed  by 
a  newspaper,  and  It  would  be  a  sad  day  for 
American  Journalism  were  It  ever  to  be 
introduced. 

And  yet,  personal  journalism  is  not 
entirely  unknown  in  Philadelphia,  unfor¬ 
tunately  ;  and  I  know  of  one  paper  where 
tliere  is  a  “S.  O.  B.  list,”  so  referred  to 
generally  by  the  staff,  whereon  certain 
names  are  inscribed,  which  are  never  to 
be  mentioned  except  under  special  and 
calumnious  conditions. 

Another  instance  of  a  great  business 
concern  advertising  Philadelphia  through¬ 
out  the  country,  with  only  second  thouglit 
ns  to  personal  advantage,  is  afforded  in 
tlie  copy  which  has  been  carried  in  fifty 
papers  in  the  United  States,  by  John 
Wauaniaker,  calling  the  attention  of 
summer  travellers  to  the  stop-over  privi¬ 
leges  of  their  tickets,  and  urging  them 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
alight  and  see  the  city.  This  is  the  kind 
of  public  service  which  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  and  which,  practiced  by 
leaders  generally,  will  react  happily  to¬ 
ward  the  prestige  of  town  and  individuals 
alike. 

Mrs.  Anna  E.  Haines,  mother  of  the 
wife  of  Samuel  Calvin  Wells,  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  Press,  died  at  her  home  in 
Oak  Lane,  on  Sunday.  On  the  same  day, 
Mrs.  William  L.  Weatherly,  mother  of  the 
wife  of  Uichard  J.  Beamish,  managing 
editor  of  the  same  paper,  also  passed 
away. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wager  Fisher,  wife  of  a 
well-known  attorney,  who  died  recently 
at  Bryn  Mawr,  was  one  of  the  best- 
known  journalists  of  the  past  generation, 
and  the  first  woman  to  represent  a  New 
York  newspaper  (The  World)  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  She  was  the  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  correspondent  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Register  of  Paris  and  London  for 
over  twenty  years  and  in  her  long  and 
brilliant  career  was  a  regular  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  New  York  Herald,  Sun,  Trib¬ 
une,  Evening  Post,  Evening  Mail  and 
Daily  Graphic,  the  St.  Ix)uis  Tribune  and 
the  Chicago  Prairie  Farmer,  as  well  ns 
the  Rural  New  Yorker,  Appleton’s,  Out¬ 
ing,  the  Galaxy,  the  Christian  Union,  St. 
Nicholas,  and  many  others.  She  wrote 
under  the  name  of  “Mintwood”  and  was 
noted  for  her  tireless  championship  of 
“Equal  Opportunities;  Equal  Education; 
and  Equal  Obligation,”  for  women. 

Curtis  Waoer-Smitii. 


The  pupils  of  the  summer  school  of 
the  Springfield  Y.  M.  C.  A.  visited  the 
plants  of  the  Springfield  Union  July  12. 


M 
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In  Carrier,  Home 
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Sunday  newspapers  combined 
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fIRST 
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the  other  5-cent  newspaper,  and 
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the  penny  newspaper. 
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In  Low  Cost  of  Returns 


The  Examiner  rate  per  line  per 
thousand  is  less  than  that  of 
any  of  its  contemporaries,  and 
among  many  National  adver¬ 
tisers  who  key  advertisements  it 
is  No.  1  on  the  list  of  U.  S. 


newspapers. 
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The  Editor  &  Publisher 

and  The  Journalist 

FOR  NEWSPAPER  MAKERS,  ADVERTISERS 
AND  ADVERTISING  AGENTS 

EAtercd  m  tecoad  clau  mail  matter  in  the 
New  York  Port  Office 

Itaued  erery  Saturday,  forms  closing  one  o’clock  on  Friday 
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New  York,  Saturday,  July  31,  1915 


When  truth  telling  becomes  the  vogue  all  men  will 
admit  that  the  newspaper  is  the  great  primary 
medium. 

J.  W.  B. 


PROPOSED  ORGANIZATION  OF  CITY  EDITORS 

The  city  editors  of  daily  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  will  be  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  to 
Ite  held  at  Indianapolis  in  January  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  national  organization.  Indiana  already 
has  such  an  association,  and  it  is  under  its  auspices 
that  the  convention  will  be  held. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  city  editors  should 
get  together  in  an  organization  of  this  kind.  At 
the  annual  meetings  subjects  connected  with  their 
departments  could  be  discussed,  ideas  exchanged  and 
plane  adopted  that  would  be  of  material  and  there¬ 
fore  practical  benefit.  Moreover,  it  would  give  the 
members  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  one  an¬ 
other,  and  enlarge  their  views  of  their  own  business. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  inspiration  to  be 
gained  through  contact  with  others  engaged  in  the 
same  kind  of  work.  The  city  editor,  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  practices  of  other  oflices  than  his 
own,  is  apt  to  become  narrow-minded,  and  have  an 
undue  estimate  of  his  own  ability. 

The  responsibilities  resting  upon  the  shoulders  of 
a  city  editor  are  heavy.  He  works  under  a  nerve- 
racking  pressure  every  moment  he  is  on  duty. 
He  must  fill  tlie  news  columns  with  fresh  and 
important  news  each  day,  no  matter  how  small  or 
incompetent  a  staff  of  reporters  he  may  command. 
He  is  always  on  the  firing  line — always  scheming 
to  get  the  news  and  get  it  first. 

If  stories  are  printed  in  which  serious  mistakes  or 
misstatements  are  made,  it  is  the  city  editor  who  is 
blamed,  and  it  is  he  who  is  obliged  to  meet  and 
pacify,  if  possible,  the  irate  persons  who  call  at 
the  office  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  vituperation  and 
indignation.  He  must  keep  in  touch  with  every 
news  source;  must  know  where  to  find  important 
persons  both  before  and  after  «iark;  must  have  the 
analytical  skill  of  a  detective,  the  invention  of  a 
playwright,  the  intuition  of  a  woman,  the  perse¬ 
verance  of  a  tax  collector  and  the  ability  of  a  first 
class  writer.  Moreover,  he  must  be  able  to  gather 
around  him  and  direct  a  staff  of  competent  and  de¬ 
pendable  reporters. 

The  success  of  a  newspaper  depends  more  upon 
the  city  editor  than  upon  those  who  rank  above 


him  in  the  editorial  department,  for  people  buy 
newspapers  first  of  all  for  the  local  news,  and  not 
for  the  editorials  or  feature  matter.  Hence  that 
paper  usually  leads  in  any  community  that  presents 
all  the  real  news  in  the  most  attractive  form. 

The  salaries  paid  city  editors  are  not  as  large 
as  those  paid  some  of  the  other  men  in  the  editorial 
department  except  in  rare  instances.  In  New  York 
they  range  from  $50  to  $1;25  a  week.  The  best 
paid  city  editor  is  Charles  E.  Chapin,  of  the  Evening 
World,  who  receives  $250,  and  has  held  his  present 
position  eighteen  years. 

If  these  men  upon  whom  so  much  depends  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  a  commercial  success  can  be  or¬ 
ganized,  it  will  be  a  distinct  benefit  to  latter  day 
journalism.  City  editors  are  indeed  busy  men,  but 
they  owe  it  to  the  profession  to  get  together. 


The  Transcript,  one  of  Boston’s  most  venerable 
institutions,  was  eighty-five  years  old  last  Saturday. 
During  this  long  jteriod  it  has  stoutly  and  success¬ 
fully  maintained  the  high  ideals  of  journalism.  All 
of  the  old  families — those  that  trace  their  ancestors 
back  to  the  first  Pilgrims  who  landed  at  Plymouth, 
read  the  Transcript  almost  as  religiously  as  they  do 
their  Bibles.  The  paper  is,  and  always  has  been, 
edited  by  men  of  ability  and.  force.  Its  literary 
tone  is  distinctive.  Boston,  which  was  once  the  lit¬ 
erary  capital  of  the  country,  still  numbers  among 
its  inhabitants  a  large  body  of  men  and  women 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  things  intellectual. 
These  look  to  the  Transcript  as  an  authority  on 
literature,  art  and  music.  The  paper  is  not  popular 
with  the  masses,  and  therefore  does  not  have  us 
large  a  circulation  as  many  of  its  contemporaries. 
But  this  fact  does  not  w'orry  its  management  who 
are  content  to  issue  a  daily  newspaper  that  appeals 
to  the  class  for  whom  it  was  intended  when  it  was 
first  launched  eighty-five  years  ago. 


While  the  newspapers  do  not  usually  expect  to  do 
much  business  during  July  and  August,  the  volume 
c-arried  thus  far  is,  in  many  instances,  in  excess  of 
that  of  last  year.  Money  is  less  timid  than  it  was. 
'There  is  a  disposition  being  shown  by  investors  to 
let  go  some  of  their  capital  in  gilt-edged  investments. 
Manufacturers  who  have  been  holding  back  the  con¬ 
struction  of  needed  extensions  of  factories  and  making 
other  improvements,  are  losening  up.  These  are  only 
straws,  to  be  sure,  but  they  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  the  business  of  the  country  is  moving.  It  looks 
to  us  as  though  this  fall  much  more  advertising  will 
be  done  than  fur  a  long  time. 


Edward  W.  Barber,  editor  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Patriot,  was  eighty-seven  years  old  a  few  days  ago. 
For  thirty-seven  years  he  has  written  the  editorial  of 
the  Patriot.  He  is  vigorous  in  his  old  age,  has  as 
good  a  grasp  on  public  affairs,  and  writes  with  as 
much  force  and  ability  as  he  did  when  be  rounded 
the  half  century  mark.  Few  men  in  the  history  of 
American  journalism  have  remained  in  harness  as 
long  as  Mr.  Barber.  His  many  friends  in  Michigan 
and  out  of  it  hope  that  he  may  still  continue  to 
enjoy  life  and  the  pleasure  of  service  for  many  years 
to  come. 


THE  PAIR  OF  SCALES 

The  weights  can  be  equal  and  all  right, 
but  it  is  quite  easy  to  have  the  scales  un¬ 
equal  where  one  is  so  disposed. 

Storekeeping  is  still  kept  below  par  by 
the  advertising  scales  of  skilful  writers 
under  the  control  of  employers  and  news¬ 
papers  willing  to  be  blind  to  actual  facts. 

What’s  the  use  of  national  conventions 
of  advertisers  and  Poor  Richard  and  Sphinx 
clubs  if  they  cannot  mend  their  biased 
scales  ? 

Speeches  and  printed  words  do  not  count 
for  anything  while  daily  practices  continue 
along  old  levels. 

John  Wanamaksb. 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  outcome  of  the  Mayor  Gaynor  suit  which  was 
decided  this  week  in  its  favor,  as  will  be  seen  in  our 
news  columns.  Mayor  Gaynor  wanted  to  “get  even’’ 
with  that  paper  for  criticising  his  administration 
in  its  editorial  coliunns,  and  he  thought  he  would 
be  able  to  do  so  by  bringing  an  action  against  it  in 
connection  with  the  publication  of  election  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1910.  The  Evening  Post  was  accused  of  is¬ 
suing  a  bogus  Sunday  edition  and  of  defrauding  the 
City  of  the  cost  of  the  advertisement  for  that  day. 
The  examination  of  the  facts  showed  the  referee  that 
the  management  of  the  paper  had  not  only  been 
straightforward  in  its  dealings  with  the  Election 
Board  but  had  taken  every  precaution  to  carry  out 
its  instructions  to  the  letter. 


TOM  W.  JACKSON’S  ALONG  THE  ROW 

HABD  LINES. 

Sometimes  a  newspaper  man  plays  to  hard  luck. 
Now  there’s  John  Harman,  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
'Times.  He  started  on  a  well-earned  vacation  a  few 
days  ago  with  his  wife  and  baby  boy  and  the  boy 
gets  the  measles,  and  now  the  editor  is  in  quarantine 
up  the  state,  and  the  time  of  his  escape  is  prob¬ 
lematical. 


NOT  ALWAYS  AN  ADVANTAGE. 

Bryan,  we  note,  has  stated  that  he  is  in  favor 
of  a  law  to  compel  reporters  and  editors  to  sign 
their  names  to  all  the  stories  and  articles  they  write. 
It  wouldn’t  work.  Bill.  Sometimes  half  a  dozen 
men  are  engaged  in  preparing  one  story;  and  then 
again  there  are  other  disadvantages  only  known  to 
the  profession.  Years  ago  we  had  a  dear  friend  who 
worked  for  a  news  syndicate;  and  his  first  duty  in 
the  evening  was  to  go  to  London  and  write  a  special 
cable.  'Then  he  would  hop  over  to  Paris  and  write 
up  the  French  capital’s  doings.  Then  walk  about 
the.  office  a  couple  of  laps,  until  be  arrived  at  St. 
Petersburg,  scoop  up  everything  in  the  old  towH, 
and  get  his  stuff  through  without  trouble  with  the 
censor.  Some  evenings  he  also  took  ..ide  trips  to 
Venice  and  Pekin. 

On  returning  from  foreign  climes  he  would  trans¬ 
form  himself  into  the  Marquis  De  Dubb,  write  a 
foreign  Sunday  scandal  story,  and  then  become  Mrs. 
Hannah  Hawkins,  and  produce  a  column  of  good 
advice  to  young  girls.  He  also  .wrote  a  sporting 
letter  from  London  every  week,  besides  doing  dra¬ 
matic  work  all  over  Europe.  He  was  a  hustler — and 
when  he  had  spare  time  he  would  interview  a  bunch 
of  kings  in  three  or  four  cities  on  the  same  evening. 

You  see.  Bill,  this  is  one  of  the  cases  when  it 
would  not  be  an  advantage  for  a  man  to  sign  his 
name  to  all  the  articles  he  writes,  for  the  public 
might  get  the  impression  that  they  were  not  all 
strictly  correct  in  detail. 


8PEAKINO  OF  VACATIONS. 

The  reporter  gets  two  weeks’  vacation,  and  the 
great  editor  two  months.  It’s  hard  work  to  spare 
a  good  reporter  even  for  fourteen  days. 


OBEELEY  AND  BEECHEB. 

Horace  Greeley  in  bronze  is  to  be  removed  from 
Printing  House  Square.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in 
bronze  is  to  be  removed  from  Borough  Hall  Park, 
Brooklyn,  to  make  way  for  a  subway.  In  life  Greeley 
and  Beecher  were  great  friends  and  co-workers,  and 
even  now  their  statues  are  moving  together. 


FBOM  THE  SKINNEB8VILLE  SIGNAL. 

“We  do  not  fear  the  dog  days.  A  new  electric 
fan  has  been  installed  in  our  office,  and  our  good 
wife  has  put  up  ten  gallons  root  beer.  Last  week 
we  published  two  and  a  half  columns  more  advertis¬ 
ing  than  our  contemporary,  which  we  understand  is 
in  a  bad  way  and  intends  to  give  away  a  trading 
stamp  with  every  copy  of  the  paper  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  aid  its  circulation.  A  wave  of  prosperity 
seems  to  have  hit  everything  in  town  but  our  E.  C. 
'The  boarding  houses  are  full.  Jones’  sawmill  is 
turning  out  quarter-inch  boards  for  a  row  of  Queen 
Anne  houses  to  be  sold  on  the  installment  plan.  Our 
frind  Mulligan  is  getting  all  the  trade  that  formerly 
went  to  the  Kaiser  Hof  Brau  on  Main  street;  the 
railroad  has  put  on  a  new  milk  car,  and  we  believe 
that  all  our  advertisers  are  telling  the  truth.  A  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Signal  will  help  you  pass  the  summer 
in  comfort.  When  through  reading  fold  it  up  and 
use  it  as  a  ffy  swatter.” 


SPACE  W(«K. 

That  of  aviators. 

LETS  UP  ON  “p”  ’s  AND  “Z”  ’S. 

Whether  the  Germans  capture  Warsaw  or  not,  the 
name  comes  as  a  great  relief  to  the  copy  desk. 
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PERSONALS 

Lord  Nortbcliffe,  tb«  great  English 
newspaper  owner,  celebrated  bis  fiftieth 
birthday  July  15. 

Morrill  Goddard,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sunday  American,  is  cruising  along 
the  Maine  coast  in  his  yacht,  the  Lincula. 
Mr.  Goddard  was  born  in  Portland,  that 
State. 

George  W.  Norton,  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Express,  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Maine  Kepublicau  State 
Committee. 

Lieut.  C.  Iteresford  Topp,  of  The  .Mail 
and  Empire  staff,  of  Toronto,  Out.,  lias 
received  a  commission  from  Gen.  Sam 
Hughes,  .Minister  of  Militia,  and  will 
complete  his  training  at  the  Shorucliffe 
Camp  in  England  before  joining  the 
Canadian  overseas  forces  in  France. 

Mrs.  Ogden  Mills  Reid,  wife  of  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  is  active 
in  the  cause  of  votes  for  women.  On 


WASHINGTON  PERSONALS 

Thomas  O.  Monk,  the  well-known  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  has  been  i^uite  aick,  is 
lapiuly  improving. 

Altred  Pittman,  formerly  of  Kansas 
Cityj  and  more  recently  ot  London  and 
Koston,  is  now  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Christian  Science  Monitor  bureau. 

Robert  M.  Giuter,  correspondent  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Gasette-Times,  is  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

C.  C.  Hart,  correspondent  of  I’acitic 
Coast  papers  and  secretary  ot  the  Nu- 
liouai  Press  Club,  is  in  Spokane,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mrs.  Mary  Reed,  formerly  of  the  clas- 
sihed  advertising  department  of  the 
W  asliiiigton  Star,  is  now  editor  of  the 
Alexanuria  County  (Va.)  Monitor. 

John  L.  Martin,  of  the  Washington 
Star  siaU,  hay  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  his  home  in  Owenton,  Ky. 

Ben  F.  Allen,  correspondent  of  the 


Thursday,  telephone  day,  she  received  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  is  at  the  home 
from  Mayor  Mitchel  his  promise  to  vote  ottice. 


for  the  amendment  next  fall. 

Arthur  P.  Cote,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  La  Presse,  of  Montreal,  was  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  an  accident  recently.  W'hen  enter¬ 
ing  the  Craig  street  Drill  Hall,  he  was 
struck  by  a  Government  auto  truck, 
which  was  in  charge  of  Chauffeur  Prott, 
of  the  2nd  Heavy  Battery.  As  a  result 
of  the  accident  .Mr.  Cote  is  now  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  sprained  and  bruised  right 
foot. 

E.  H.  Davenport,  a  newspaper  man  has 
been  appointed  us  special  examiner  of  efii- 
fieiicy  in  the  civil  service  commission  at 
Chicago.  Mayor  Thompson,  before  leav¬ 
ing  for  the  Pacific  coast,  directed  that 
.Mr.  Davenport  be  named  for  the  place, 
which  pays  a  salary  of  $3,(XX)  a  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Thompson, 
whose  marriage  last  month  at  Speaker 
Champ  Clark’s  home  at  Bowling  Green, 
Mo.,  received  so  much  attention  from  the 


Allen  D.  Albert,  formerly  of  the  Times 
of  tnis  city,  has  been  chosen  president  of 
the  international  Rotary  Clubs. 

C.  C.  Brainerd,  chief  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  bureau,  has  returned  from  a  six 
weeks  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

James  West,  formerly  of  Atlanta,  has 
joined  the  Associated  Press  othce  here. 

George  Martin,  formerly  with  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Times  and  more  recently  witli 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  News,  has  joined  the 
United  Press  bureau. 

Frank  W.  Kirk,  business  manager  of 
the  American  Motorist,  is  the  acting  edi¬ 
tor  of  that  publication  in  the  absence 
of  Amos  G.  Batchelder,  wiio  was  injured 
a  short  time  ago  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent. 

Henry  Hanford  has  been  reelected 
president  of  the  Washington  Star  Club. 

Earl  Godwin,  of  the  Washington  Star, 


CHICAGO  PERSONALS 

Edward  H.  Clark.  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  is  in  Chicago  after  spending 
several  months  as  correspondent  at  the 
various  European  battle  fronts  for  the 
Post. 

J.  R.  Taylor,  editorial  writer  on  the 
Herald,  is  in  Estes  Park,  Col. 

Terry  Ramsaye,  editor  of  the  boys’  de¬ 
partment  for  the  Sunday  Tribune,  has 
gone  to  New  York  to  try  his  hand  and 
liis  pen  at  free  lancing. 

Thurber  Cushing,  of  the  1‘ost,  is  at  San 
Francisco  with  Governor  Dunne  and  offi¬ 
cial  party. 

Olin  Boone,,  of  Tyler,  Tex.,  is  visiting 
his  brother.  Col.  Perley  U.  Boone,  night 
city  editor  of  the  Tribune. 

S.  J.  Duncan-Clark,  author  of  the  war 
analyses  apiiearing  daily  in  the  Post  has 
l>een  asked  to  address  tlie  Hamilton  club 
on  ‘One  Year  of  War  in  Europe.’ 

W’alter  Wood  has  joined  the  local  staff 
of  the  Herald. 

E.  C.  Kendrick,  formerly  of  New  York, 
has  joined  the  Journal’s  reportorial  staff. 

Ned  Ryan,  a  Tribune  artist,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Eckersall,  of  the  sporting  department, 
are  vacationing  at  Paw  Paw  Lake,  Mich. 

John  Feeny,  the  Journars  federal  of¬ 
fice  man,  is  back  at  work  after  a  vaca¬ 
tion. 


WEDDING  BELLS 


newspapers,  are  visiting  friends  at  various  will  leave  next  week  for  a  vacation  at 
places  in  the  North.  After  August  1,  Worcester,  Mass.  While  there  he  will 
they  will  be  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  be  the  guest  of  Representative  Winslow. 
Charles  M.  Palmer  at  their  summer  home  Robert  Zackery,  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
in  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.  Charles  S.  Pal-  staff,  will  leave  Monday  for  several  weeks 
mer,  their  son,  editor  of  the  Ford  Owner,  vacation  in  New  Jersey, 
was  one  of  the  groomsmen  at  the  Ihomp-  jj.  rumored  that  a  newspaper  man  of 
suu-Clark  wedding.  M’ashington  will  be  named  chief  of  the 

John  R.  Marshall  is  probably  the  oldest  Detective  Bureau  here.  The  ottice  is  now 
editor  in  Illinois  in  point  of  service,  al-  vacant. 

though  he  has  now  retired,  turning  over  Anyone  knowing  the  whereabouts  of 

James  Farquher  Morrow  is  requested  to 
1914.  In  Apnl,  1864  he  founded  the  Ken-  notify  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
dall  County  Record  and  for  half  a  ten-  yjatjyaaj  press  Club, 
tury  was  its  owner  and  editor.  i  •  »  «  .,  »,• 

Miss  NeUie  Revell  who  for  two  vears  Minneapolis 

.  ,  ’  ^  Journal  bureau,  is  spending  a  two  weeks’ 

or  more  has  been  editor  and  manager  \  *  .  ,, 

. ...  ,  -11  ,  .  .  r  rT>u  At  _  vacation  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 

of  the  vaudeville  department  of  The  Mom-  •' 

ing  Telegraph  has  been  appointed  to  a 

jKisilion  on  the  staff  of  Martin  Beck,  of  “When  Edison  Goes  to  Work  for  Uncle 
'riie  Orpheum  Circuit.  Sam’’  is  the  title  of  a  catchy  song  which 

J.  R.  i’aulds,  president  of  the  Mon-  was  written  by  James  Hay,  Jr.,  with 
tana  State  Press  Association  and  editor  music  by  Howard  Acton,  two  ineiiibers  of 
of  the  Northwest  Tribune  of  Stevens-  fl*c  National  Press  Club, 
ville,  bas  been  visiting  Butte,  Montana,  H.  B.  Nesbitt,  correspondent  of  Penn- 
iiileresting  the  local  newspaper  men  in  sylvania  papers,  Js  now  in  his  home 
the  coming  convention  of  his  organization,  state. 

which  will  meet  in  Billings,  August  Jesse  S.  Cottrell,  correspondent  for  the 
26-27.  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  and  other 

Dr.  Pliny  T.  Sexton,  of  Palmyra,  has  southern  newspapers,  has  returned  from 
lieen  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  where  he  siient  six 
of  New  York  by  the  State  Board  of  Re-  weeks  as  managing  editor  of  the  Kiiox- 
gents  to  succeed  the  late  St.  (fiair  Me-  ville  Sentinel  for  W.  L.  Morgan,  who 
Kelway.  was  on  vacation.  Mr.  Cottrell  also  repre- 

Charles  W.  Prear,  editor  of  the  Mis-  seiits  the  Sentinel  here, 
souri  Trade  Unionist,  published  at  .Top-  John  E.  Nevin,  who  has  been  stationed 
lin.  Mo.,  was  recently  elected  president  at  the  White  House  as  the  represeuta- 
of  the  International  I.«l)or  Press  Asso-  tive  of  the  United  Press  since  the  in- 
ciation.  aiiguration  of  President  Wilson,  will 

James  E.  Callahan,  formerly  city  edi-  take  charge  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
lor  of  the  Asbiiry  Park  (N.  J.)  'rimes,  the  International  News  Service,  on  Au- 
who  was  operated  on  recently  at  a  Phil-  gust  1,  succeeding  Percy  'Thomas,  who 
adelphia  hospital  for  appendicitis,  is  now  goes  to  London  for  that  organization, 
convalescent.  He  is  also  New  Jersey  Mr.  Nevin  is  one  of  the  best-known  news- 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  paper  men  of  the  country  having  been 

John  Whitehead,  who  has  been  stale  assigned  on  nearly  every  big  story  cov- 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  ered  by  the  U.  P.  He  has  worked  in 
since  last  August  has  resigned  to  take  a  Albany  and  New  York  City.  E.  Barry 
position  with  the  Nast  Publishing  Com-  Faris  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  U.  P. 
pany  of  New  York.  will  become  desk  man  at  the  bureau  here 

Herbert  W.  Slater,  California  State  under  Mr.  Nevin. 

Senator  and  city  editor  of  the  Santa  R.  B.  Kidd,  of  the  New  York  Eve- 
Rosa  Press,  has  been  in  Los  Angeles  at-  ning  Journal  staff,  who  is  spending  hi.s 
tending  the  Elks  Convention.  vacation  in  Maryland  and  West  Virginia, 

C.  E.  Holbrock  of  the  editorial  staff  slopped  off  in  Washington  Sunday  to  see 
of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  is  his  old  friend  L.  S.  Conness,  who  used 
enjoying  a  vacation  of  mountain  climbing,  to  work  with  him  in  Honolulu. 


Miss  Martha  A.  Alter,  a  well-known 
advertising  manager  of  New  York  City 
and  .lohn  .1.  (hirey,  vice-president  of  the 
Cai>ehart  Advertising  Agency  also  of  New 
York,  were  married  on  July  27,  at  the 
brides  home,  St.  Nicholas  avenue.  After 
a  trip  to  the  Thousand  islands  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  (’arey  will  make  their  home  in  New 
York. 

Richard  Howell,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Bridgeport  Herald  and  the  Water- 
bury  Herald,  and  Miss  Catherine  Blair 
Eggleston,  an  actress  known  in  vaude¬ 
ville  as  Miss  Billie  Cree,  were  married 
Friday  in  Stratford  by  Justice  of  the 
Peace  Charles  H.  Peck.  Mr.  Howell  for 
many  years  has  been  president  of  the 
famous  Schaghticoke  Snake  Hunt  Club. 


OBITUARY  NOTES. 

Charles  Washington  MacLean,  a 
veteran  newspaperman  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  Associated  Press  and 
the  New  York  Evening  Telegram,  of 
which  later  he  had  been  city  editor,  died 
on  July  22  in  the  Hahnemann  Hospital, 
New  York,  after  a  brief  illness.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago  he  forsook  journalism  and 
took  a  liosition  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department.  He  was  59  years  old. 

'I'he  Rev.  Frank  N.  Corbett,  of  East 
Providence,  R.  I.,  who  was  once  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Wor- 
(vster  (Mass.)  Evening  Star  and  was 
with  that  paper  when  it  was  changed  to 
the  Daily  'Times,  is  dead  at  his  home  in 
East  Providence,  aged  62.  He  had  been 
engaged  in.  newspaper  work  up  to  the 
time  be  studied  for  the  ministry. 

Miss  Emma  F.  Walker,  up  to  a  year 
ago  business  manager  of  the  South  Nor¬ 
walk  (Conn.)  Evening  Sentinel,  was 
killed  by  lightning  on  July  20,  in  Bay- 
view,  ITlorida,  where  she  had  gone  in 
search  of  health.  For  fifteen  years  Miss 
Walker  had  been  attached  to  the  Evening 
Sentinel,  heginning  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  immediately  after  her  gradua¬ 
tion  from  a  business  college  and  continu¬ 
ing  there  until  her  health  broke  down. 

William  H.  VV'.  Wallace,  an  adver¬ 
tising  exjjert,  of  New  York  City,  who  was 
at  one  time  attached  to  the  editorial  staff 
of  McClure’s  Magazine,  died  on  July  24, 
aged  51.  He  was  a  Canadian  by  birth 
and  graduated  from  Osgood  Hall  in  'To¬ 
ronto. 

Lewis  W.  Brewster,  for  forty-seven 
years  eilitor  of  the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.) 
Journal,  died  suddenly  July  26  at  his 
home  in  that  city  of  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
He  was  born  June  20,  1830. 

Mi..s.  Mary  Hal-steap,  widow  of  Murat 
Halstead,  the  veteran  journalist  of  (fin- 
ciunati  and  Brooklyn,  dietl  on  July  19,  at 
Biddeford  Pool,  Biddeford,  Maine. 

'The  first  newspaper  published  in  .Mil¬ 
waukee  was  issued  just  seventy-nine 
years  ago  this  month.  It  was  known 
as  the  Advertiser  and  was  edited  by 
Daniel  H.  Richanis. 


The  Multiple  Linotype  Way 
Is  the  Modern  Way 


The  Hand  That  Keeps  the  World  Informed 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
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CLUBS  AND  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Omaha  Press  Cluh,  at  one  of  its 
re<-ent  meetings,  increase<l  its  member- 
stiip  Viy  eighteen. 

'I'he  animal  summer  outing  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Press  Association  will  l>e  held  on 
Tliursday  and  Friday,  August  Tt  and  0, 
at  Barton  and  Willoughby  Lake.  On 
the  evening  of  the  first  day  there  will  Ik* 
a  banquet  at  Barton,  with  F.*  E.  Howe 
of  the  Bennington  Banner  ns  toastmaster 
and  speeches  by  Congressman  F.  L. 
<;r<*ene,  Arthur  Howard  and  others.  The 
next  day  there  will  be  an  automobile  trip 
to  Willoughby,  with  a  boat  ride  on  the 
lake,  field  sjtorts,  etc.,  and  a  business 
me<*tiiig  in  the  evening,  followed  by  a 
Koi'ial  dance. 

National  defenses  of  the  United  States 
were  shown  on  the  screen  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  of  Washington,  I).  C. 
r<Mif  garden  one  night  recently  through 
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the  courtesy  of  F.  O.  Nielson,  of  Chicago, 
wlio  s|>ent  seven  months  in  taking  5,000 
fw't  of  films  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  “Guarding  Old  Glory”  is  the 
name  of  the  priKliiction  which  will  1)0 
l»re.sente<i  throughout  the  country.  The 
presentation  was  the  first  aside  from 
showing  the  views  to  Secretaries  Garrison 
and  Daniels.  The  “movie”  shows  every 
hrnnch  of  tin*  military  (Kpiiiiment  of  the 
country. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  1‘ress  Club  is  plan¬ 
ning  many  diversions  for  its  outing  to 
Ik*  lield  Saturday  August  7,  at  Bear 
Creek.  A  special  train  and  return,  a  clay 
lugeon  shoot,  luncheon,  hall  game,  clam 
liake  and  corn  roasts  just  prior  to  the 
ride  home,  is  tlie  program  that  is  being 
mapped  out.  .According  to  present  ten¬ 
tative  arrangements  a  special  train  will 
leave  the  city  about  9  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  The  clay  pigeon  shoot  will  be 
held  in  the  morning.  Luncheon  will  lie 
served  and  then  a  base  ball  team  picked 
from  the  membership  will  play  the  Bear 
Cre«*k  team  after  whicli  the  main  feast 
of  the  day  will  be  served. 

State  Auditor  A.  V.  Donahey  and 
Stale  Accountant  Joseph  T.  Tracey  will 
Ik*  the  principal  sjK-akers  of  the  annual 
mid-summer  meeting  of  the  publishers 
of  the  As.sfK-iate<l  Ohio  Dailies  at  Cedar 
I’oint,  August  (1. 

The  official  program  of  tlie  Northern 
Minnesota  Eilitorial  Association  which 
will  hold  its  annual  outing  in  Diiliitli 
and  vicinity,  August  fi,  7  and  8,  will  soon 
apjiear.  The  <*ditorH  projiosc  to  visit  tlie 
ranges  on  special  trains  after  seeing 
Dulutii.  President  Asa  M.  Wallace  of 
Sauk  Center  and  A.  G.  Hutlcilgc  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  have  charge  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the 
Brooklyn  I’ress  Club  attended  Monday 
night’s  performance  at  the  New  Brighton 
Theatre  in  honor  of  Fritzi  Scheff. 

The  West  Virginia  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  first  annual  meeting 
at  Point  Pleasant  on  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  August  20  and  21,  and  an  interest¬ 
ing  program  is  bt'ing  arranged  for  this 
meeting.  ’I'liis  association  was  organized 
at  Charleston  during  tlie  regular  session 
of  the  legislature,  and  its  work  thus  far 
has  been  of  inealciilnlde  benefits  to  all 
members  of  the  state. 

Tlie  silver  jubilee  meeting  of  the  North¬ 
west  Texas  Press  Assis-iation.  to  lie  held 
at  Henrietta,  August  20-21,  promises  to 
Ik*  a  most  interesting  celebration.  A  fine 
program  has  lieen  arranged  and  a  large 
attendance  is  anticipate!).  Edgar  P. 
Haney  of  Wicliita  Falls  is  president  of 
the  u.ss(K'iation  and  Cyrus  Coleman  of 
Henrietta  is  secretary. 

Memliers  of  the  Del-Mar-Via  Press  As¬ 
sociation  will  have  their  annual  meeting 
tills  year  as  guests  of  T.  Coleman  du 
Pont  who  has  invited  the  association  to 
liold  its  annual  meeting  on  liis  yacht 
Tech,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  liis 
guests  on  a  three-day  cruise  on  the 
yacht.  The  Tech,  with  its  party  of 
newspaper  editors,  publishers  and  mana¬ 
gers,  will  leave  Wilmington  about  noon 
oil  Saturday,  .Inly  .'51,  under  the  tenta¬ 
tive  plans,  and  will  r(*turn  sometime  on 
.Monday. 

Editors  of  East  Tennessee  dailies  and 
weeklies  will  gather  at  Signal  Mountain 
Inn,  August  13  for  a  three  days’  session. 
James  Hfidges,  of  Athens,  is  president  of 
the  association  and  will  jireside  at  the 
meetings. 


Providence  Journal,  Jr. 

When  the  memliers  of  the  staffs  of  the 
Providence  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin 
hold  tlieir  annual  outing  each  year  tliey 
get  out  a  miniature  paper  called  the 
I’rovideiice  Journal,  Jr.,  in  which  they 
work  off  all  the  grouches,  grinds  and 
grins  tliey  have  been  aecumiilatiiig  for 
twelve  months.  This  j'ear’s  issue,  dated 
.Tune  27,  contained  twenty  pages,  three 
eoliimiis  to  the  Jiage,  made  up  in  regular 
style  with  cartoons,  portraits  hikI  de¬ 
partment  stuff.  To  the  lioys  it  was  a 
Jeffery  eoneoetion  of  fun  and  frivolity 
designeil  to  add  zest  to  the  outing.  Tliey 
all  say  it  was  the  best  ever. 

The  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News 
has  lieen  transferred  from  associate  to 
active  membership  in  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 


LIVF.  AD  CLUB  NOTES. 

The  Denver  Advertising  Club  held  a 
siiceessfiil  outing  at  Hot  Springs  Hotel, 
Idalio  Springs  on  June  18.  'I'lie  adver¬ 
tising  men  went  from  Denver  by  special 
train  and  disported  tliemselves  variously 
according  to  their  several  preferences. 
Some  daneeil  and  some  to<ik  hot  baths. 

'Phe  members  of  the  Buffalo  Ad  Cluh 
shut  down  their  desks  and  took  a  holiday 
on  July  15,  wliieh  was  the  date  of  the 
eluli’s  annual  outing.  The  Motorboat  Club 
oil  .Motor  Island  was  the  rendezvous  for  this 
year.  President  George  W.  Billings  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrange¬ 
ments  wliicli  liad  full  charge  of  the  affair. 
In  tlie  afternoon  there  were  races^  an  in- 
d(K)r  baseball  game  played  outside  and 
many  other  forms  of  sport  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  In  the  evening  a  dinner  was  served 
to  tin*  club  members  and  their  guests. 

The  .Vdvertising  Club  ofc  St.  Louis  will 
give  a  Moonlight  Frolix  “on  the  Mlssis- 
sipjii”  Monday  evening,  August  9. 
Women  will  he  invited,  tliis  being  the 
first  s(H*ial  affair  the  club  has  given. 
Dancing  and  a  jirograiii  of  entertainment 
will  lie  carried  out.  Edward  Mead  is 
chairman  of  the  Entertainment  Com¬ 
mit  tee. 

W.  W.  Cloud,  president  of  the  Slate 
Bank  of  Maryland,  was  re-elected  pn*si- 
deiit  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore 
at  its  anniihl  meeting  held  July  21  at  the 
Hotel  Emerson.  A  luncheon  precetled  tlia 
election.  There  was  no  speech-making  at 
the  dinner,  and  after  all  the  courses  had 
been  served,  the  members  proce<*ded  to 
ballot  for  their  president  and  other  offi¬ 
cers.  Besides  President  Cloud,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  elected  :  First  vice-president. 
P.  E.  Graff ;  second  vice-president,  G.  L. 
Lucas;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Norman 
M.  Parrott,  and  counsel,  Itignal  W.  Bald¬ 
win.  The  members  of  the  board  of  gover¬ 
nors,  14  in  number,  were  chosen  ns  fol¬ 
lows  :  Samuel  J.  Blight,  P.  T.  Blogg. 
.Toso|)h  Castelberg,  Daniel  E.  Derr,  Frank 
T.  Ellis,  Ii<*ster  Doine,  A.  .T.  Fink,  S.  S. 
FiKite,  Luther  E.  Martin,  Henry  Morton, 
William  Pedrick,  Jr.,  .John  E.  Raine, 
Frank  D.  Webb  and  Thomas  A.  Wilson. 
.Messrs.  Blight  and  Wilson  were  elected 
for  a  tenn  of  three  years. 

Members  of  the  St.  Ijouis  Advertising 
Club  are  working  hard  in  conjunction 
with  practically  all  of  the  civic  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  city  to  promote  the 
big  “Buy  In  St.  Louis”  celebration, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  that  city  from 
October  4-9.  Among  the  organizations 
which  arc  working  to  make  this  cele¬ 
bration  a  success  are  the  Business  Men’s 
League,  the  Sales  Managers’  Bureau,  the 
(’oiiveiitioii  Bureau,  and  many  other 
coiiiiiiereial  and  civic  organizations. 
Tlicrc  will  be  a  number  of  attractions — 
tlie  revival  of  the  old 'St.  Louis  Fair, 
Veiled  Projihet  Ball  and  celebration,  the 
Aiitomoliile  Show  and  several  minor  ex¬ 
positions  and  conventions.  The  mer- 
ehants,  retail  and  wliolesale,  and  manu- 
faetiirers,  will  make  an  espceially  at¬ 
tractive  display  of  their  wares  in  their 
shops,  sample  rooms  and  factories. 

With  appropriate  ceremonies  the 
Denver  Ad  Club  installed  its  new  officers 
at  a  luneheon  recently.  The  new  officers 
are:  President,  Thomas  Macdonald; 

first  vice-president,  Cecil  Conner;  8i*c- 
oiid  vice-i»resideiit,  W.  F.  Ramsey;  sec¬ 
retary,  J.  Craig  Davidson.  The  new 
meiiilK*rs  of  the  executive  board  are: 
Jolin  F.  Reardon,  John  L.  Hunter,  C.  V. 
Johnson.  C.  L.  Stith,  Bert  Wasley  and 
Frank  I.  Carruthers.  Preceding  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  officers,  a  num)K*r  of 
short  talks  were  made  on  incidents  of 
tlie  trip  several  of  the  Denver  men  re¬ 
cently  made  to  the  national  convention 
of  the  ad  men  in  Chicago. 

The  Milwaukee  Advertising  Club  has 
hit  upon  a  novel  and  useful  feature  for 
its  meetings.  One  night  recently  the 
cluh  incorporated  itself  into  an  imaginary 
corporation  which  had  for  its  purpose  to 
market  a  fan  that  was  ojierated  by  hot 
air.  Tliis  corporation  was  supposed  to 
have  had  an  appropriation  of  $1.")0,00() 
to  lie  used  for  advertising.  D.  M.  Case 
acted  as  president,  and  A.  B.  Candee, 
disguised  in  a  long  white  wig  and 
whiskers,  acted  as  secretary.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  to  spend  the  money  was 
discussed  by  the  members. 
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JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY  in  new  york  town 


On  a  recent  July  morning  I  visited 
John  Wanamaker’s  store  soon  after  the 
doors  were  open.  As  I  walked  down  the 
aisle  toward  the  center  of  the  room  1 
heard  vocal  music.  I  wondered  for  the 
moment  what  was  up.  It  was  only  half 
past  eight,  the  hour  when  business  begins 
for  the  day  at  Wana  makers.  I  had  seen 
no  announcement  of  any  celebration  or 
concert.  Therefore  I  was  puzzled.  When 
I  reached  the  rotunda,  I  lifted  my  eyes 
and  saw  standing  at  the  railing,  three 
stories  above,  a  dozen  young  men  and 
women  from  whose  lips  came  the  song 
that  greeted  my  ears  and  filled  the  dome 
above  their  heads.  Turning  to  one  of  the 
clerks  I  asked  the  occasion  of  the  music. 
He  smiled  as  he  replied: 

“Every  morning  the  store  is  opened  by 
singing  in  which  we  all  join  when  we  can. 
This  has  been  our  custom  for  over  a  year 
now,  and  we  all  like  it.” 

Good  way  to  start  the  day,  isn’t  it? 
Many  of  us  can  remember  how,  in  child- 
IkmhI,  we  used  to  hear  our  parents  sing 
at  family  prayers  in  the  morning  before 
breakfast,  and  how  the  days’  tasks  at 
school  seemed  easier  and  our  troubles 
lighter  because  of  the  hymn.  I  imagine 
that  the  thousands  of  clerks  in  John 
Wanamaker’s  store  who  begin  their  work 
with  a  song  have  a  similar  experience.* 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  predicted  last  winter  that  the 
.’lO.OtM)  people  who  usually  go  abroad  in 
summer  but  who  would  be  obliged  to  stay 
at  home  this  year  on  account  of  the  war, 
would  fill  our  own  summer  resorts  to 
overttowing,  and  that  the  $100,000,000 
they  are  accustomed  to  spend  in  Great 
Hritain  and  on  the  Continent,  would  en¬ 
rich  the  pockets  of  the  landlords  smd  the 
shop  keepers  of  this  country.  This  pre¬ 
diction  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
these  old  world  visitors  would  have  to  put 
in  their  summer  at  the  fashionable  water¬ 
ing  places  and  that  they  would  part  with 
their  money  just  as  readily  as  they  would 
had  they  gone  abroad.  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  such  is  not  the  cage. 
In  only  a  few  instances  are  the  hotels 
doing  as  large  as  business  as  last  year, 
and  less  money  is  being  spent  by  the 
guests.  The  explanation  is  that  the  war 
has  depressed  many  lines  of  business  and 
reduced  the  incomes  of  stockholders. 
This  has  made  economy  necessary  and 
those  well-to-do  and  even  supposedly 
wealthy  families  are  either  staying  at 
home  this  summer  or  are  spending  only 
days  Instead  of  weeks  at  the  resorts. 

*  *  *  • 

Rumors  travel  fast  and  far.  Some¬ 
times  city  editors  have  the  idea  that  there 
are  people  who  do  little  else  except  manu¬ 
facture  news  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
reporters  busy.  Here  in  New  York  the 
telephone  brings  to  newspaper  offices 
every  day  tips  or  leads  on  important  news 
events  that  never  happened.  IIow  many 
times  in  my  cub  reporter  days  was  I  sent 
out  to  find  out  whether  the  Mayor  had 
been  shot,  or  social  people  had  been  killed 
on  an  excursion  boat,  or  a  prominent 
citizen  bad  eloped  with  a  friend’s  wife! 
*  *  «  * 

Vacations  arc  a  good  thing  if  they  are 
rightly  employed.  Their  chief  benefit 
arises  from  change  of  surroundings  and 
cessation  from  daily  routine  of  duties. 

When  we  go  away  from  home  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  we  do  not  expect  to 
have  as  many  coinforts  as  we  have  in  our 
own  apartment  or  house.  Tlie  rooms  we 
occupy,  the  food  we  eat  and  the  service 
furnished  are  usually  disappointing. 
Under  the  circumstances  no  one  will  put 
tip  with  things  that  we  would  not  toler¬ 
ate  for  an  hour  at  home.  Why,  then,  do 
I>eople  leave  home?  It  is  to  get  a  change 
of  air,  a  change  of  scenery,  and  a  change 
of  faces  among  those  we  meet.  We  have 
no  business  duties  that  claim  our  atten¬ 
tion  :  no  telephone  ringing  in  our  oars 
from  morning  to  night;  no  family  cares 
to  look  after,  nothing  to  do  but  loaf,  or 
fish,  or  play  golf,  or  go  in  bathing  or 
tramp  along  country  roads  or  through  the 
woods.  And  when  the  two  weeks  are  up, 
unless  you  happen  to  be  a  very  young 
person,  you  are  glad  enough  to  go  back 
home  and  again  take  up  your  work. 


George  Frey,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  department  of  the  Journal  „that 
handles  war  news,  is  away  on  a  vacation 
at  Nashville,  'renn. 

Malone  Baskerville,  an  English  army 
veteran,  now  on  the  Journal,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  accompanying  Harry  Thaw 
to  Pittsburgh. 

Lillian  M.  Powers,  assistant  to  J.  C. 
Dayton,  publisher  of  the  Journal,  and 
Samuel  E.  Price,  of  Philadelphia,  are  to 
be  married  September  8. 

The  vacation  fever  has  attacked  the 
otlice  of  the  Morning  World  with  the 
utmost  virulence.  Those  who  are  away 
at  present  are:  Louis  V.  De  Foe,  Miss 
Emma  H.  De  Zouche,  Harry  M.  Hitch¬ 
cock,  Miss  Mae  Martin,  Pierre  V.  R.  Key, 
E.  M.  McGonigal,  Walter  Scott  Meri¬ 
wether,  George  Murray,  Theodore  Mur¬ 
ray,  Louis  B.  O’Shaughnessy,  Gus  C.  Boe¬ 
der,  J.  W.  Slaght,  L.  R.  Southworth, 
Frank  H.  Warren  and  Leonard  Wood,  Jr. 
Among  the  returning  vacationists  are 
William  P.  Heazell,  Elton  Burroughs, 
.Joseph  A.  Butler,  Earl  Harding,  Van  Ness 
Harwood,  John  II.  Gavin,  J.  Otis  Swift, 
Harold  Acton  Vivian  and  Timothy 
WaLsh. 

J.  W.  Graham,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Hinton,  W.  Va.,  Leader  and  the  Daily 
News,  is  in  New  York. 

D.  F.  Tracey,  of  the  Charleston,  West 
Va.  Sun-Herald,  was  in  town  this  week 
on  business. 

T.  V.  Ranck,  managing  editor  of  the 
American,  has  been  in  California  inspect¬ 
ing  the  Panama  Exposition. 

Francis  C.  Ferguson,  some  time  proof¬ 
reader  on  the  World,  successfully  passed 
his  examination  at  the  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  and  Surgeons  last  month,  and  is 
now  a  full  fledged  M.  1). 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Helen  Brown  Maclay,  one  of  the  society 
editors  of  the  Journal,  to  Grinnell  Burt, 
of  Warwick,  N.  Y.  After  the  wedding 
— for  which  no  date  has  been  set — Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Burt  will  reside  in  Palermo, 
Cal.,  where  Mr.  Burt  has  an  olive  ranch. 

Edward  W.  Drew,  late  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  New  York  Herald,  has  been 
appointed  night  editor  of  the  American 
Press  Association. 

Mrs.  Kate  Masterson,  well-known  for 
her  work  on  the  New  York  Herald  and 
other  papers,  and  a  magazine  writer  of 
note  was  taken  to  Bellevue  Hospital, 
New  Y’ork  on  Tuesday,  .Tuly  27  for  ex¬ 
amination  as  to  her  sanity.  Mrs.  Mas¬ 
terson  who  had  been  living  at  the  Brevort 
House  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Eighth  street 
for  some  years  had  recently  shown  signs 
of  mental  unsoundness,  and  finally  her 
brother,  .Tustice  Kelly,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  felt  obliged  to  request  Chief  Mag¬ 
istrate  McAdoo  to  have  her  committed. 


TEXAS  PERSONALS 

C!ol.  W.  A.  Hornaday,  a  veteran  news- 
pai)er  man  of  Guthrie,  Okla.,  formerly 
of  Topeka,  Kan.,  anfl  Lawton,  Okla., 
has  been  appointed  justice  of  the  peace 
at  Guthrie. 

F.  Happy  Day,  educational  director  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Ad  Club,  read  a 
paper  on  the  “Relation  of  the  Newspaper 
to  tile  Public,”  at  this  week's  meeting  of 
the  Houston  Club. 

Sumner  M.  Ramsey,  who  has  been  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hillsboro  (Tex.)  Evening  Mir¬ 
ror,  for  two  and  one-half  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  position  on  the  editor¬ 
ial  staff  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post.  E. 
C.  Wedemeyer  of  Temple  will  succeed 
Mr.  Ramsey  on  the  Mirror. 

Frank  A.  Briggs,  news  editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  has  gone 
to  Galveston  for  a  two-weeks’  vacation 
and  to  attend  the  Seventh  Annual  Cot¬ 
ton  Carnival  in  that  city. 


Editor  Sues  Sheriff 

C.  O.  Fluharty,  recently  ousted  by 
court  action  of  bondholders  ns  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Clarksburg  Exponent,  has 
instituted  a  suit  for  $100,000  damages 
against  Sheriff  Ross  F.  Stout,  E.  Bryan 
Templeman,  trustee,  and  J.  Horner  Davis, 
Postmaster  J.  Carl  Vance,  Hugh  .Tnrvis 
and  other  bondsmen. 


\  word  to  the 
^  ^  maker  and  dis¬ 
tributor  of  depend¬ 
able  food  products 

IT  is  everywhere  conceded 
that  “Mrs.  Scott’s  pages  in 
the  Philadelphia  NORTH 
AMERICAN”  are  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  similar  pages 
in  any  newspaper  in  America. 
They  are  more  popular,  too,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  as  helpful  and 
authoritative  as  they  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Scott  is 
a  noted  cooking  expert  and 
food  economist  of  national 
reputation.  Her  contributions  to  THE  NORTH 
AMERICAN  are  based  on  long  practical  expe¬ 
rience  in  all  forms  of  culinary  pursuits.  She  has 
tested  out  every  recipe  before  it  is  recommended, 
which  accounts  for  the  confidence  she  inspires 
and  holds  among  her  readers.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  Mrs.  Scott’s  followers  should  run  into  the 
thousands.  Mrs.  Scott’s  pages  in  THE  NORTH 
AMERICAN  each  Tuesday  and  Friday  are  un¬ 
questionably  the  foremost  forums  on  cooking 
research  yet  organized  and  for  this  reason  they 
are  especially  recommended  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Mrs.  Scott  brings  together  the  progressive 
housewife  and  the  maker  and  distributor  of  the 
better  kind  of  food  products.  Her  pages  have 
become  a  clearing  house  of  worth-while  facts, 
and  thus  offer  an  opportunity  to  the  food  manu¬ 
facturer  to  tell  his  story  to  an  audience  that  is 
both  receptive  and  intelligent.  As  evidence  of 
the  productive  value  of  Mrs.  Scott’s  pages,  THE 
NORTH  AMERICAN  has  carried  more  food 
advertising  than  any  other  morning  newspaper 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  past  year. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  PROMOITON 
DEPARTMENT  renders  an  unusual  service  to 
all  food  manufacturers  who  wish  to  enter  the 
Philadelphia  market.  This  department  has  at  its 
command  perhaps  the  most  complete  data  ever 
gathered  on  the  distribution  of  food  products, 
and  will  assist  materially  in  conducting  a  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign.  Write  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion.  Address  Promotion  Department. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 

PHILADELPHIA 

The  Oldest  Daily  Newspaper  In  America 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  CHICAGO  OFFICE. 

347  Fifth  Ave.  1028  Peoples  Gas  Building 


F.  L.  B. 


There’s  no  time  like  the  present  for 
sending  In  your  subscription. 
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Sketches 

FROM  LIFE,  furnished  in 
2-column  and  3-column  size 
Mats.  This  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  most  human  interest 
cartoon  service  published. 
It  has  CHARACTER,  HU¬ 
MOR  AND  ART.  Six  in¬ 
stallments  a  week. 


WANT  PROOFS? 


World  Color  Printing  Co. 
R.  S.  Grable,  Mgr. 
Established  1900.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make 
and  hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and 
methods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  of  our  col¬ 
ored  comics,  daily  and  Sunday  pages 
in  black  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

K.  Koenicibwe,  Xaiuccr 
41  PABK  BOW  HEW  TOBK 


Sport  Service 

Everything  for  Your  Sport  Page 
News  Pictures 

Letters  Box  Scores 

DEMAREE  CARTOONS 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and 
Prices 

International  News  Service 

238  William  St,  New  York  City 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

Geoer.l  Office*.  World  Bldg.,  New  York 


Elditors  Who  Know 


■  -  ^ 

1 

W.  T.  THOMPSON 
Duluth  Herald 


Tbe  Duluth  Her¬ 
ald  bu  Uken  tbe 
Bain  KrTlce  for 
•rreral  yean,  and 
vitb  Boet  •atls- 
ficUiry  reanlta.  ai 
>e  bare  round 
our  flie  photo- 
craplu  at  treat 
ralae  In  Ulua- 
tratlnt  tbe  newi 
froei  day  to  day, 
and  tbe  Bain 
arrrlee  baa  neeer 
failed  to  prorlde 
u<  wltb  pboto- 
CraitlM  when  tbe 
lllet  were  laek- 
bif.  Several  Uaet 
attractlK  offen 
ban  been  Bade 
to  lodaee  ui  to 
tabe  otber  mtt- 
leea,  but  they 
bare  nerrr  been 
able  to  eonrlnee 
Be  that  they  are 


roaplete  and  w-to-date  ai  Saln’a 

BAIN  NEWS  SERVICE 
32  Union  Sq.,  E..  N.  Y.  City 
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NEW  YORK^S  GREAT  CIRCULATION  PROBLEM 

Assistant  Circulation  Manager  of  the  New  York  Globe  Gives  Some  In¬ 
teresting  Data  Regarding  the  Daily  and  Sunday  Newspapers 
of  the  Metropolis  and  Their  Circulation  Problems. 

By  Juuxjs  Stolz. 


“You  see,”  said  the  Circulation  Man- 
sKcr,  “you  can’t  run  a  dreadnought  battle¬ 
ship  ou  the  same  principle  that  you  would 
a  ati-foot  motor  boat.” 

“Quite  so,”  said  I.  And  then  I  waited, 
for  I  knew  there  was  “somethin’  coming.” 
And  there  was: 

“The  idea  is  right  here.  New  York  is 
a  big  town  and,  in  fact,  it’s  the  big 
town.  Handling  the  circulation  of  a 
daily  paper  is  no  joke  in  any  city;  but 
here  —  well!  I’ll  tell  you  about  it. 

“The  number  of  newspapers  published 
here  in  New  York  is  larger  than  in  any 
otber  city,  the  moneyed  interests  in- 


JuLius  Stolz 


volved  greater,  the  local  patronage  (both 
of  advertisers  and  readers)  more  exten¬ 
sive.  Here,  at  the  outset,  we  have  one 
element  in  the  situation — that  of  great¬ 
ness,  bigness,  size.  But  that  is  not  all. 
It  is  complicated  further  by  peculiar 
local  conditions,  complications  rising  out 
of  the  geography  of  the  city,  and  the  ‘lay 
of  the  land,’  tbe  transit  facilities,  the 
housing  and  mode  of  life  of  the  people — 
so  that  in  analyzing  the  circulation  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  New  York  papers  all  tlic'se 
factors  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

NEW  YORK’S  FIVE  BOROUGHS. 

“Greater  New  York  is  divided  into  five 
lioroughs,  viz.:  Manhattan,  Br(K>klyn, 
Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond.  New 
York  proper,  or  the  part  of  it  known  as 
Manhattan,  containing  tbe  larger  part 
of  the  city’s  business  concerns,  comes 
down  between  the  Hudson  (or  North) 
River  and  the  East  River,  like  a  wedge. 
Brooklyn  and  Queens  lie  across  the  East 
River  on  Long  Island.  Tbe  Bronx,  a 
territory  as  populous  as  Cleveland  or  St. 
Ixiuis,  and  growing  faster  than  either, 
lies  above  the  Harlem  River,  which  con- 
nec-ts  the  North  and  East  Rivers.  Staten 
Island  (tbe  Borough  of  Richmond)  lies 
in  the  harbor  to  the  south.  Its  population 
is  perhaps  100,000. 

“North  of  the  Bronx  there  is  a  chain 
of  populous  suburbs  which  are  outside 
of  the  city’s  limits,  viz.:  Yonkers  with 
a  population  of  90,000;  Mt.  Vernon, 
32,000;  New  Rochelle,  30,000,  and  Port 
Chester,  14,000.  On  the  Jersey  side  of 
the  Hudson  River  we  find  miles  of  solid 
population.  Jersey  City  can  boast  of 
295.000;  Hoboken.  70,000;  West  Ho¬ 
boken.  37,000 ;  Weehawken,  12.000 ;  West 
New  York,  15,000;  Union  Hill,  22,000, 
and  Bayonne,  56.000.  These  cities  are 
all  in  Hudson  County,  the  smallest  county 
in  area  in  New  Jersey,  which  takes 
credit  for  660,000  population.  Just  a 


few  miles  west  of  tbe  Hudson  (bounty 
cities  we  have  almost  a  half-million  more 
populatiou  in  Newark  and  tbe  Oranges. 
Not  one  of  the  New  Jersey  cities  is  more 
tlian  ten  miles  from  City  Hall  Park. 

HUNT  SERVE  SIX  MILLION. 

“The  total  population  to  be  served  in 
the  metropolitan  district  is  thus  about 
0,500,000,  and  is  increasing  rapidly.  In 
order  to  keep  abreast  with  the  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  of  population  vast 
improvements  are  being  made ;  tbe  build¬ 
ing  of  great  bridges,  new  railroad  ter¬ 
minals,  new  tunnels,  new  subways,  etc., 
etc.  And  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  al¬ 
most  unnoticed  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands.  The  demand  for  these  improve¬ 
ments  is  not  local  only,  but  country-wide. 
The  clearing  of  approaches  to  new 
bridges  usually  diverts  population  from 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan  to  one  of  the 
other  boroughs.  The  building  of  the  Will¬ 
iamsburg  Bridge  sent  thousands  of  Jew¬ 
ish  people  from  the  ‘Ghetto’  to  the  Bronx 
and  Brooklyn.  This  assertion  may  sound 
surprising,  but  it  is  true. 

“New  York  City  has  a  shifting  popula¬ 
tion — fluid,  perpetually  on  the  move, 
mainly  due  to  the  pei'uliar  housing  con¬ 
ditions.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  jieople 
are  masseil  'n  the  tenement  and  apart¬ 
ment  houses,  in  the  city  projier.  Some  of 
the  larger  of  these  hold  more  people  than 
there  are  in  the  average  small  town. 

“New  York  (Manhattan)  has  seven 
large  daily  morning  papers  in  the  English 
language  covering  the  general  news  of 
the  day,  which  are  accorded  a  total  net 
circulation  of  1,345,000  copies  or  more. 
It  has  a  morning  paper,  the  Telegraph, 
devoted  to  amusements,  drama  and  gen¬ 
eral  sports,  with  a  circulation  of  30,000 
copies ;  and  two  pajiers  which  specialize 
on  business  news,  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Commercial,  with  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  53,000  copies. 
'I^en  there  are  four  morning  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  German  tongue,  which  are 
conceded  a  total  circulation  of  over 
200,000  copies,  one  of  these  being  a  So¬ 
cialist  daily.  There  are  also  two  Jewish 
morning  papers  circulating  (total) 
120.000  copies,  two  Italian  papers  with 
(total)  25.000,  one  Hungarian  daily  with 
,3.5,000  and  two  small  Bohemian  papers 
with  (total)  10,000. 

EIGHT  EVENING  DAILIES. 

“In  the  evening  field  there  are  eight 
dailies  in  the  English  language  covering 
general  news  tliat  can  certify  to  a  grand 
total  of  1,822,000  circulation.  Of  these 
eight  one  is  a  Socialist  paper  selling  about 
20.0<l0  a  day.  TlH*re  is  also  a  business  pa- 
fter  covering  Wall  Street  interests,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which  acknowU*dges 
a  daily  sale  of  12.000  copies.  Coming  to 
the  papers  published  in  foreign  languages, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Jewish  and 
Yiddish  papers,  of  which  there  are  four, 
have  a  commanding  lead  in  circulation 
over  the  other  foreign  language  papers 
with  a  total  net  sale  of  about  365.000 
copies.  The  two  German  papers  can 
<-erlify  to  200,000  or  more  (total),  the 
two  Italian  papers  to  60,000  (total)  and 
the  two  Greek  papers  to  43,000  (total). 

“Brooklyn  has  no  morning  dailies,  but 
has  four  strong  afternoon  papers  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  with  a  total  sale  of  150,000  copies 
or  more.  It  has  one  German  paper 
claiming  15.000  daily  circulation. 

“The  Bronx  has  one  afternoon  paper, 
and  Queens  (lx>ng  Island  City)  has  one. 
The  estimated  total  circulation  of  these 
two  papers  is  about  23,000  copies.  They 
are  what  may  be  termed  ‘neighborhood 
papers,’  and  owe  their  existence  to  the 
inability  of  the  larger  papers  to  allow 
sufficient  space  for  Queens  and  Bronx 
News. 

“As  to  Sunday  issues,  Manhattan  leads 
with  seven  great  papers  in  English  with 
a  total  circulation  of  2.200,000  or  more. 
The  Telegraph,  catering  to  sports  and 
amuaements,  and  which  is  not  included 


in  the  seven  papers  covering  general 
news,  can  swear  to  a  76,000  net  sale. 
Tbe  four  German  papers — one  being  a 
Socialist  publication,  will  probably  show 
a  net  sale  of  215,000  copies  or  more. 
The  Jewish  and  Yiddish  papers,  which 
number  six,  do  not  print  large  Sunday 
editions,  tbe  maximum  number  of  pages 
being  twelve.  They  can  testify  to  425,000 
total  circulation.  Two  of  these  six 
dailies  do  not  publish  on  Saturdays. 

“Brooklyn  has  three  large  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers  in  English  with  a  total  circulation 
of  about  165,000;  also  one  German  paper 
of  about  15,000  circulation. 

“Now  as  to  the  delivery  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  papers — a  world  of  them — 
train  loads,  ship  loads  or  the  equivalent 
thereof,  at  least  in  bulk,  one  may  say  ; 
and  the  greater  part  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  reader  in  a  few  brief  hours. 

“The  present  means  of  distribution  to 
the  newsdealers  of  the  New  York  dailies 
involves  tbe  use  of  tbe  elevated  and  sub¬ 
way  railroads,  wagons  and  automobiles ; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the 
present  system  must  undergo  a  change  in 
the  near  future,  so  far  as  tbe  elevated  and 
subway  lines  are  concerned.  Every  avail¬ 
able  inch  of  space  is  now  needed  for  them 
to  transport  passengers)  and  the  traffic 
managers  of  both  of  them  have  intimated 
that  their  lines  must  quit  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  papers.  What  will  come  then? 
The  answer  is  easy :  The  automobile. 
There  is  no  other  way.” 

“How  about  the  labor  required  to  make 
deliveries  to  the  thousands  of  newsdealers 
and  newsboys  pertaining  particularly  to 
the  afternoon  papers — how  is  this  done?’’ 

“By  union  carriers  and  deliverers, 
agents  and  clerks.  Organized  labor  is 
firmly  entrenched  in  New  York,  which 
is  well  manifested  by  the  membership  of 
the  Carriers’  and  Deliverers’  Union.  This 
has  1,.550  members  in  Greater  New  York, 
Ilolioken,  Jersey  City  and  Newark.  This 
memitership  does  not  include  their  mem¬ 
bers’  assistants  (known  as  clerks),  nor 
the  agents  directly  employed  by  the  pa¬ 
pers.  Then  there  is  the  Mailers’  Union, 
with  a  membership  of  550,  which  fur¬ 
nishes  its  share  in  the  delivery  of  pa¬ 
pers,  particularly  to  suburban  and  coun¬ 
try  agents,  since  those  papers  must  be 
wrapped  and  dispatched  through  the 
mailing  room.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
the  Mailers’  Union,  by  agreement  with 
the  publishers,  assumes  jurisdiction  over 
all  papers  received  from  the  press-room. 
The  delivery  window  clerks  are  members 
of  this  union.  The  Mailers’  Union  and 
the  Carriers’  and  Deliverers’  Union  are 
two  distinct  organizations  and  in  no  way 
affiliated  with  each  other. 

NO  LOST  MOTION  IN  DELIVERIES. 

“Owing  to  the  tremendous  number  of 
papers  that  go  out  locally  to  tbe  car¬ 
riers,  clerks  and  agents  on  each  edition, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  be 
no  lost  motion  in  dispatching  papers. 
And  there  is  none  by  the  system  in  force 
on  most  of  the  afternoon  papers.  It 
works  in  this  manner: 

“The  delivery  clerk  checks  out  all  pa¬ 
pers  delivered  to  the  window  man,  who 
makes  up  the  bundles  according  to  tbe 
amounts  which  tbe  wrappers  call  for,  and 
then  passes  them  to  two  or  three  assist¬ 
ants,  who  do  the  tying.  The  delivery 
clerk  guides  himself  by  what  is  called  a 
relay  sheet,  which,  when  properly  totaled, 
must  correspond  with  the  amount  that 
the  wrappers  call  for.  If  the  total  num- 
i)er  of  papers  delivered  to  the  window 
man  for  a  local  run  does  not  agree  with 
tbe  relay  sheet,  then  it  is  the  duty  of 
both  the  delivery  clerk  and  window  man 
to  detect  the  error  before  the  papers 
leave  the  office. 

“It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  man 
on  the  wrappers  must  be  accurate  and 
swift  to  keep  pace  with  the  delivery  clerk, 
who  passes  out  tbe  papers  in  bulk  while 
he  must  make  up  the  bundles  according 
to  figures  marked  on  the  wrappers.  News¬ 
paper  return  wrappers  for  local  bundles 
bear  a  printed  label  showing  destina¬ 
tion  and  are  placed  on  the  top  of  each 
bundle.  A  number  of  afternoon  New 
York  newspapers  use  a  cash  register  to 
account  for  all  papers  which  are  not  re¬ 
corded  on  tbe  mail-room  blotter  and  mail 
subscription  galleys. 

{Concluded  next  week.) 
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BABST,  MAN  OF  ACTION 

(Continued  from  page  170.) 

their  efficacy  in  bringing  results — in  sell¬ 
ing  the  goc^s. 

Thus  much  as  a  business  creed  may  be 
predicated  on  Mr.  Babst’s  past  achieve¬ 
ments — on  his  splendid  record  of  service 
for  the  National  Biscuit  Company,  to 
whose  legal  and  business  affairs  in  active 
management  he  devoted  himself  for  more 
than  a  decade  preceding  his  finding  of  a 
new  interest  in  sugar.  But  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  affirm  or  to  deny  this  creed, 
or  even  to  admit  that  he  has  such  a 
thing  as  a  “business  creed”  in  his  mental 
storehouse. 

He  is  literally,  conspicuously,  and  ex¬ 
plicitly,  a  man  of  few  words,  is  Babst; 
a  doer,  not  a  talker.  He  would  rather 
work  than  talk  about  what  he  is  going 
to  do,  or  even  al>out  what  he  has  done. 
At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  adopted 
the  rule  of  keeping  his  own  counsel,  or 
at  least  of  not  talking  for  publication, 
and  be  has  kept  and  still  observes  that 
rule  religiously.  In  the  last  two  weeks 
he  has  lieen  as  much  besought  and  be¬ 
sieged  and  bespoken  in  query  by  news¬ 
paper  reporters,  probably,  as  any  man  in 
New  York.  And  he  has  seen  as  many 
of  them  as  his  hundreds  of  other  callers 
would  permit  him  time  to  see,  but  he 
has  not  talked  to  any — except,  courteous¬ 
ly  but  firmly,  to  decline  to  talk 

BADICAL  CHANGE  IN  POLICY. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  his 
accession  to  its  presidency  means  for  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  a 
more  or  less  radical  change  of  policy, 
and  of  course  ultimately  many  changes 
in  detail  in  the  conduct  of  its  business. 
But  those  changes  will  be  thought  out 
and  wrought  out  carefully  and  skill¬ 
fully;  and  what  they  are  to  be  will  be¬ 
come  known  when  they  have  actually 
been  made,  when  tbe  new  plans,  methods, 
and  devices  are  actually  in  operation. 
There  will  be  no  preliminary  announce¬ 
ments  by  I’resident  Babst.  Should  you 
ask  him  a  dozen  or  a  hundred  questions 
anent  the  company  or  alraut  his  plans 
and  projects  for  its  future  operations 
and  development,  his  answer  to  all  your 
questions  will  be  the  same — the  answer 
he  made  to  the  writer  of  this  article, 
yesterday : 

“I  am  sorry  to  disoblige  you,  or  to 
disappoint  you,  but  1  really  must  be  ex- 
cusril  from  any  interview.  I  have  always 
made  it  a  rule  not  to  talk  about  business 
plans,  and  I  cannot  break  that  rule  now. 

I  am  always  glad  to  do  anything  for 
the  newspapers  that  I  can  do,  but  I 
cannot  talk  to  them.  I  came  in  here  to 
work,  not  to  talk;  and  all  I  want  to 
do  is  just  to  get  down  to  work.” 

HARD  TO  INTERVIEW. 

lliis  taciturnity,  of  course,  makes  him 
one  of  the  hardest  of  men  to  interview, 
an  impossible  indeed,  for  he  simply  will 
not  be  “interviewed.”  But  this  fact  does 
not  engender  hostility  on  the  part  of 
newspapermen,  or  derogate  from  him  the 
friendship  of  any  man  among  his  ex¬ 
ceptionally  wide  acquaintance  in  the 
journalistic  professions.  Those  newspa¬ 
permen  who  know  him  are  his  friends, 
i>oth  because  of  his  unwavering  stand  for 
uprightness  in  the  conduct  of  corpora¬ 
tion  affairs  and  because  by  his  deeds 
rather  than  his  words  he  has  proved 
himself  the  friend  of  newspapers  and 
newspapermen. 

In  the  many  sketches  of  his  career  and 
comments  on  his  election  to  his  present 
jiosition,  which  the  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  been  printing  since 
that  election  o<-curred  on  July  1.3,  there 
has  licen  no  mention,  as  far  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  has  st'en,  of  one  phase  of  Mr. 
Babst’s  business  activity  that  is  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  and  of  real  and  great  im¬ 
portance  to  advertis«*r8 — particularly  to 
all  manufacturers  who  advertise — his 
long  and  arduously  prosecuted  and  suc¬ 
cessful  fight  for  the  establishment  of  the 
validity  and  inviolability  of  trade  marks. 
His  success  in  this  field,  in  which  he  has 
specialized  for  many  years  and  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  in 
the  country,  has  attracted  the  gen¬ 
eral  attention  of  lawyers  and  especial¬ 
ly  of  national  merchandisers.  In  goodly 


measure,  because  of  his  labors,  the  trade 
mark  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  at 
least  their  interpretation,  application 
and  administration,  have  been  brought 
to  a  higher  state  of  efficacy  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  owners  and  rightful  users 
of  trade  marks  and  trade  names. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  National 
Biscuit  Company  in  1898  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  year,  that  company 
fought  out  with  uniform  success  thirteen 
great  lawsuits,  establishing  practically 
all  of  its  trade  marks,  trade  names,  and 
the  trade  dress  of  its  principal  trade 
packages.  And  since  almost  from  the 
start  Mr.  Babst  served  as  general  counsel 
to  that  company,  this  work  was  accom¬ 
plished  largely  under  his  supervision. 
The  last  of  these  suits  was  terminated 
successfully  for  the  company  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1914,  after  a  contest 
in  the  courts  of  nearly  six  years,  and 
involving  seventeen  of  the  company’s 
trade  properties.  The  last  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  company,  dated  January  31, 
1915,  says: 

MANY  IMITATIONS  STOPPED. 

“The  number  of  imitations  of  trade 
properties  which  have  l)een  stopped, 
either  with  or  without  litigation,  has 
now  reached  the  total  of  882,  involving 
more  than  250  competitors  in  the  United 
States  alone.”  And,  the  report  con¬ 
tinues.  “while  plants  inevitably  depre¬ 
ciate,  trade  marks,  trade  names  and  the 
trade  dress  of  packages,  when  sustained 
by  quality  and  service,  must  inevitably 
increase  in  value.” 

In  the  light  of  what  this  man  has 
done  in  helping  to  build  up  the  great 
and  successful  and  universally  respected 
l)usineas  of  the  National  Biscuit  Com¬ 
pany,  what  he  can  do  for  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  becomes  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  lively  public  interest.  It  is  no 
idle  conjecture  that  his  future  will  copy 
fair  his  past.  A  clean,  straightforward 
business  man,  having  no  experience  of  or 
sympathy  with  the  methods  of  the  mo¬ 
nopolists  and  speculators  of  “high 
finance,”  but  believing  in  work  and 
habituated  to  work  himself,  he  should 
l>e  able  to  put  the  American  Sugar  Re¬ 
fining  Company  in  the  forefront  among 
the  great  manufacturing  corporations  of 
the  world — not  for  mere  bulk  of  busi¬ 
ness  done,  and  not  because  of  dominance 
over  its  rivals,  but  as  an  efficient  and 
honorably  conducted  enterprise  meriting 
success  by  the  quality  and  worth  of  its 
service  to  the  public. 


Prisoners  Publish  a  Paper 
A  newspaper  is  now  being  published 
in  the  Jefferson  County  (Ky.)  jail.  The 
first  issue  was  a  Fourth  of  July  num¬ 
ber,  which  was  distributed  free  to  the 
two  hundred  prisoners.  The  new  pub¬ 
lication— which  is  named  “The  Key” — 
is  largely  the  work  of  Charles  C.  Foster, 
a  Louisville  newspaperman.  He  not  only 
is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  jail  organ, 
but  is  compositor  and  pressman  as  well, 
having  run  the  entire  edition  on  a  hand 
neo-style. 


No  I)own-and-Out  Club  for  Him 
From  Kansas  City  comes  a  story  of  a 
man  who  didn’t  know  when  he  was  beaten. 
Most  men  in  his  position  would  have  re¬ 
tired,  soured  and  embittered,  from  active 
life,  to  live  out  tbe  remainder  of  their  days 
in  complaining  uselessness.  But  not  this 
man.  His  name  is  Charles  Barnes  and 
his  home  in  Fairview,  Kansas.  Barnes 
worked  at  the  case  as  compositor  all  his 
life  until  fifteen  years  ago,’  when  he  be¬ 
came  blind.  Failing  to  retain  any  other 
newspaper  connection,  he  took  up  corres- 
IMinding  for  nearby  papers.  He  writes 
the  news  himself  and  his  copy  is  always 
legible. 


What  He  Wanted  to  Know 
"Yes,”  said  the  fortune  teller,  "1  see 
it  all  here  very  plainly  in  the  lines  of 
your  hand.  There  is  a  dark  lady.  She 
is  tall  and  slender.  She  has  e.ves  that 

flash  when  she  is  angry.  She  is” - 

“Never  mind  telling  me  anything 
more  about  her.  I  married  her  nine 
years  ago.  Don’t  you  see  anything  en¬ 
couraging  in  my  future?” — New  Y’ork 
A  m  erica  n. 


Circulation  Prestige 

PROFIT 

A  Combination  Hard  to  Overlook. 

1  Can  Give  It  You — I  Say  That  Boldly. 


My  Plan  Is  Neither  New,  Strange  Nor  Complicated. 


But — It  Does  the  Business  with  Modern  Efficiency. 


Manly  M.  Gillam,  Who  Knows  a  Thing  or  Two 
About  Circulation  Builders’  Ambitions,  Not  Only 
Told  Me  It  Is  a  Most  Alluring  Premium,  but 
Wrote  Down  These  Points  of  Its  Attractiveness. 


Dear  Mr.  Lord: 

I  have  noted  many  of  the  articles  that  have  been  used  by 
newspapers  as  circulation  premiums,  either  to  be  given  outright 
for  a  certain  number  of  coupons  or  to  be  given'  for  cash  and 
coupons.  Some  of  them  have  seemed  to  me  very  well  chosen  and 
others  absurdly  out  of  place,  if  a  newspaper’s  dignity  stands  for 
anything.  One  of  the  very  best  of  this  class  of  articles  that  has 
ever  come  to  my  attention  is  the  book  on  “The  Care  of  the 
Person,”  by  Wm.  A.  Woodbury,  Dermatolbgist.  It  appeals  to  me 
for  these  reasons  among  others: 

1 —  The  .subject  is  one  that  interests  every  intelligent  man  or  woman. 

2 —  (Ipenly  or  covertly  many  of  both  sexes,  but  particularly  women,  go 

to  much  trouble  and  cost  to  correct  personal  blemishes,  or  pecu¬ 
liarities — generally  with  ignorance  and  often  with  danger. 

3 —  Perhaps  no  calling  is  more  crowded  with  incompetents  than  that  of 

“Beauty  Doctors.”  They  thrive  in  the  atmosphere  of  uncertainty 
and  shadow  that  encompasses  it.  They  appeal  to  a  vanity  that  is 
often  blind  to  methods  and  burning  with  hope  for  results. 

4 —  Practically  all  that  can  wisely  be  done  to  promote  health  and  beauty 

can  safely  be  done. 

5 —  The  true  promotion  of  beauty  demands  the  preservation  of  health 

as  a  fundamental. 

6—  No  practitioners  devoted  to  the  development  of  personal  beauty  on 

sound  lines — or  on  any  lines— ever  approached  the  Woodbury 
success. 

7—  The  Woodbury  formulas  were  tested  and  proved  and  are  medically 

absolutely  right. 

8 —  To  receive  the  Woodbury  training  and  acquire  the  Woodbury  recipes 

would  have  cost  any  individual  $100  or  more. 

9—  That  these  recipes  and  formulas,  and  methods  of  manipulation  and 

of  treatment  have  been  put  in  a  book,  adequately  illustrated, 

*  simply  and  accurately  described — made  so  plain  indeed  that  any 

one  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  understand  and  use  them — is  a 
matter  of  no  small  moment  to  any  one  who  cares  to  be  well  and 
look  well. 

10—  It  would  be  a  matter  of  moment  if  the  price  at  which  the  hook  can 

be  had  were  very  considerable.  What  is  it  then  when  the  book 
can  be  had  at  $1.00  a  copy? 

To  me  it  seems  that  any  newspaper  that  uses  premiums  at  all 
could  hit  on  nothing  that  would  carry  an  appeal  so  universal,  so 
creditable  and  so  really  beneficent  as  this  Woodbury  book. 

The  woman  who  had  one  of  these  books  would  know  that  she 
had  the  last  word  in  everything  that  touches  the  external  care  of 
the  person.  It  would  give  her  assurance  that  what  she  might  do 
for  herself  under  its  direction  was  done  in  the  best  possible  way. 
It  would  give  those  who  were  not  desirous  of  self  treatment  posi¬ 
tive  knowledge  by  which  to  judge  the  work  done  for  them.  It 
would  give  to  hundreds — thousands — a  means  of  livelihood  and 
of  being  really  helpful  to  others  at  practically  no  money  cost. 

I  count  it  a  most  creditable  act  when  a  newspaper  lends  its 
influence  and  its  assistance  to  any  worthy  movement  that  stands 
for  a  betterment  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  race. 

Every  Woodbury  book  put  in  the  hands  of  a  reader  I  consider 
as  the  centre  of  healthful,  helpful  influence. 

Signed  M.  M.  GILLAM. 

If  your  readers  paid  $100  they  could  not  get  in  any  other 
way  so  much  so  authoritative  or  so  practical  information. 
The  very  name  of  the  author  means  “Beauty  Culture”  every¬ 
where  and  the  opportunity  to  get  his  latest  book  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  its  everyday  value  will  bring  you  Circulation  Prestige 
and  Profit. 

l‘\>r  terms,  copies  and  the  |)lan  of  presentation,  address 

ELIOT  LORD 

110  W.  34th  Street  New  York  City 

The  book  ivill  be  confined  fp  one  paper  in  each  city. 
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The 

Detroit  Free  Press 

*1Michi«aa**  GraatMt  Nawapapar” 

Tha  Largeat 

2-Cent  Morning  Circulation 
In  Amarica 

Rates  and  information 
direct,  or  from 

VERREE  A  CONKLIN,  INC, 

Brunswick  Bldg.  Stager  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 


THE  PITTSBURG 
PRESS 

Has  the  LARGEST 

Dailjr  and  Sundag 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

FeraigB  Adrartiaiac  Rapraaaatatnrea 

L  A.  KLIIN,  MetropoUten  Tawer,  N.  T. 
JOBN  GLASS,  raopUs  Gu  Ud|.,  Chlc4e 

Get  the  Best  Always 
pttiahurg  Btapatrlr 

Greater  Pittsburg’s  Greatest 
Newspaper 

WALLACE  O.  BROOKE, 

Brunawlck  Building,  New  York 
HORACE  U.  FORD, 

People*  Gas  Building,  Chicago 

H.  C.  ROOK, 

Beal  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


DETROIT 

SATURDAY  NIGHT 

is  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  its  advertised 
products.  It  IS  unnecessary  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  discuss  the  honesty  or  relia¬ 
bility  of  his  goods.  The  fact  that  the 
advertising  was  accepted  by  DETROIT 
SATURDAY  NIGHT  is  sufficient  guar¬ 
antee  to  its  readers. 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

T4S  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Publicity  Bailding.  Boston 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Bditor  and  Publisher 

“The  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that 
censors  its  advertising  columns. 
Many  of  our  advertisers  use  our 
columns  exclusively.  The  above  is 
one  of  the  many  reasons  why.” 

Foreign  Advertieing  Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
220  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


YOU  MUST  USE  THE 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

!•  cuver  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 
SsumUf  Cwculation  <f  e/\  AAA 
MORE  THAN  .  .  la>U)UUU 


OHIO  SELECT  LIST  OF  DAILIES 


An  Assortment  That  Has  Demonstrated 
Its  Value  to  Members. 

The  members  of  the  Ohio  Select  List 
of  Ohio  Daily  Newspajwrs  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  of¬ 
ficers  at  Cedar  Pound,  Lake  Erie, 
August  7.  The  organization,  which  is 
wholly  devoted  to  the  business  end  of 
newspaper  publishing,  and  especially  to 
the  securing  of  advertising,  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  both  the  East  and  West  by 
Robert  E.  Ward,  who  maintains  offices 
in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

For  years  the  List  memlKjrs  i)aid  an 
arbitrary  assessment  based  upon  cir¬ 
culation,  but  recently  this  was  changed 
to  a  percentage  basis  so  that  each  mem- 
l)er  pays  to  the  treasurer  according  to 
the  amount  of  foreign  advertising  he 
receives. 

The  association  holds  bi-monthly 
meetings  in  Columbus  and  issues  a 
weekly  bulletin  containing  from  four 
to  twelve  pages,  containing  suggestions 
and  helpful  information.  It  maintains 
an  employment  bureau.  Print  paper  is 
bought  for  all  the  members,  thus  se¬ 
curing  the  lowest  price.  The  members 
compare  prices  for  ink,  features,  cuts, 
etc.,  and  thus  get  minimum  rates.  They 
exchange  ideas  regarding  circulation 
and  methods  for  handling  business,  and 
warn  each  other  regarding  fakers  and 
grafters 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that 
the  Ohio  Select  List  of  Daily  News¬ 
papers  is  performing  real  service  for  its 
members. 

Following  is  the  official  directory  of 
the  Select  List  of  Ohio  Daily  News- 
|>apers: 

Alliance,  Leader;  Ashtabula,  Beacon; 
Athens,  Messenger;  Bowling  Green,  Sen¬ 
tinel  Tribune;  Bucyrus,  Telegraph; 
Cambridge,  Jeffersonian;  Chillicothe, 
Gazette;  Delaware,  Gazette;  East  Liver¬ 
pool.  Review;  Elyria,  Telegram;  Find¬ 
lay,  Republican  ;  Fostoria,  Times ;  Fre¬ 
mont,  Messenger;  Greenville,  Advocate; 
Hamilton,  Republican-News,  Kenton, 
News-Republican;  Lima,  Republican 
Gazette;  lAirain,  Times-IIerald;  Mans¬ 
field,  News;  Marietta,  Journal;  Marion, 
Star;  Middletown,  News-Signal;  Mount 
Vernon,  Republican  News;  Newark,  Ad¬ 
vocate;  New  Philadelphia,  Times;  Nor¬ 
walk,  Reflector-Herald;  Panesville,  Tele¬ 
graph-Republican;  Piqiia,  Call;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Times;  Salem,  News;  Sandusky, 
Register;  Tiffin,  Tribune  and  Herald; 
Toledo,  Express  (German);  lirbana. 
Citizen ;  Warren,  Chronicle ;  Wooster, 
Republican;  Zanesville,  Times  Recorder. 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  FLORISTS 


Big  Opportunity  for  Them  to  Supply 
New  York  with  Window  Boxes. 

A  good  friend  of  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  calls  attention  to  what 
seems  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
florists  to  make  much  money  in  New 
York  by  advertising  to  supply  window 
boxes  to  dwellers  in  apartment  houses. 

Up  to  a  recent  date  the  big,  exptuisive 
structures  which  house  so  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  New  Yorkers  stood  up  in  the 
sunshine  “adorned  in  naked  beauty.'’ 
Within  the  past  year  or  two,  however, 
there  has  been  manifested,  particularly 
upon  the  upper  West  Side,  a  timid  and 
hesitating  but  none  the  less  plainly  evi¬ 
dent  attempt  to  beautify  the  apart¬ 
ments  through  the  use  of  window  boxes 
containing  geraniums,  English  ivy,  etc. 

Such  boxes  serve  a  double  purpose,  as 
they  not  only  are  a  delight  to  the  eye 
of  the  apartment-house  dwellers  who 
view  them  from  within,  but  they  make 
most  charming  color-effects  when  noted 
by  neighbors  or  the  passers-by. 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  securing 
these  boxes  firmly  in  place,  so  that  they 
do  not  form  a  menace  to  pedestrians. 

It  would  seem  as  if  a  brisk  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  linked  up  with  good  sales¬ 
manship,  should  bring  about  a  big  sale 
for  ready-made  boxes  of  standard  size, 
stocked  with  suitable  plants  at  so  much 
“per.” 

How  about  it,  Messrs.  Florists? 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Port  Huron,  Micu.,  July  19. — Port 
Ilurtm  is  to  have  a  new  afternoon  daily 
paper,  the  American,  which  will  make  its 
first  appearance  about  August  15.  H. 
Fred  Palmer  and  A.  J.  Smith  will  be  the 
publishers.  The  new  paper  will  have 
strong  financial  backing  from  a  number 
of  local  business  men  and  hankers. 

Clark.siiurg,  W.  Va. — C.  O.  Fluharty 
who  was  recently  ousted  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Clarksburg  Exponent- 
American,  a  morning  Demwratic  news- 
pajH'r  now  being  publi.shed  by  a  tnistee, 
announces  that  he  has  piirchascil  a  large 
printing  plant  and  will  start  another 
Democratic  morning  newspai>er  here. 
The  Clarksburg  Exiwnent-Anicriean, 
which  is  temporarily,  issued  from  a  job 
plant,  has  been  susjtended. 


CHANGES  IN  INTERE.ST. 

Kkw'anee,  Fi.a. — .Announcement  is 
made  that  X.  Caverno,  holder  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  interest  in  the  Kewanec  Daily  Star 
Courier  has  sold  all  his  stock  to  I>ee  II. 
I»we,  editor  of  the  paper. 

Btxi.EMi.LE,  III. — Ernst  P.  Leusch- 
uer.  former  city  treasurer  of  Helleville, 
relinquished  his  position  as  8c<’retary. 
treasurer  and  business  manager  of  the 
Morning  Record,  when  he  sold  his  one- 
third  interest  to  .Attorney  L.  N.  Perrin. 
It  is  said  that  Perrin  will  direct  the 
e<litorial  policy  of  the  publication.  After 
retiring  from  the  treasurer’s  office,  May 
1,  Leuschner,  Charles  Wangelin  and 
•Toseph  Herman  purchased  the  Morning 
Record,  and  took  charge  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  June  1. 

Marysvii.U':,  Ohio. — John  II.  Collins 
who  graduated  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity  last  June  has  purchased  a  half 
interest  in  the  Van  Wert  Daily  Times. 

.Ardmore,  Okla.  E.  L.  Gregory,  of 
I.jiwton,  Okla.,  has  purehased  the  .Ard¬ 
more  Statesman  from  Roy  M.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Johnson  made  a  fortune  out  of  his 
oil  investments,  and  will  retire  from  the 
newsfiaper  field.  Mr.  Gregory  will  con¬ 
tinue  publication  of  the  Statesman  as 
an  independent  Repuliliean  paper. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS 

Milwaukee,  Wi.s. — Grant  County 
Denwrat  Printing  Company,  Mtiscoda. 
Capital.  .$0,000.  Incorporators,  G.  G. 
Gobar,  C.  M.  Du  llomel,  K.  M.  Orchard. 

WiLi.iAM SPORT,  Pa. — Williamsport  In- 
dei>endent  Publishing  Company.  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa.  Cai)ital.  .$.5,000.  Treasurer: 
Emanuel  I'iseher,  Williamsport,  Pa.  In- 
eori)orators :  .Tones  Fischer,  Samuel 

Fischer,  Williainsi>ort.  Pa. 

New  A'ork  City. — The  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Press.  New  A’ork  ;  .$100,000.  Fred¬ 
erick  AVilliam  Shaffer,  <12  East  •‘52d 
street.  New  York;  .Tames  Vincent  Her¬ 
ron,  Bordentown,  N.  J. ;  Floyd  R.  I./ef- 
ferts,  New  York. 

SUSPENSIONS 

IIORNELL,  N.  Y. — The  Evening  Press, 
a  daily  paper  that  has  been  published 
for  several  months  in  this  city,  quit 
operations  July  19.  None  of  the  officers 
could  be  located,  as  the  building  was 
locked  up  tight. 

Searcy,  Ark. — The  Searcy  Daily 
News,  published  the  past  several  months 
by  W.  F.  Story  &  Son,  has  suspended. 
The  proprietors  w'ill  continue  to  publish 
a  weekly  edition. 


Bloomington  Journal  in  Trouble 

On  application  of  Frank  Headley,  who 
for  a  few  weeks  was  the  editor  of  the 
Bloomington  (Lnd.)  Journal,  a  Progres¬ 
sive  newspaper,  which  has  been  running 
in  Bloomington  for  about  sixteen  months, 
the  Journal  Publishing  Company  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  by  Judge 
Robert  W.  Miers.  J.  F.  Schumann,  the 
present  editor,  was  appointed  receiver. 
Headley  brought  the  receivership  suit  on 
the  grounds  that  .$100  back  salary  was 
still  due  him.  The  .Tournal  was  started 
in  February,  1914,  by  a  number  of  local 
men.  and  A.  AV.  Tracy,  who  had  been 
running  a  Bull  Moose  newspaper  at  New¬ 
castle.  The  paper  lost  all  the  money  that 
was  raised  at  the  time  it  was  started  and 
is  between  $8,000  and  $10,000  in  debt. 
Judge  Miers  was  informed. 


$10,000  TO 
$20,000  CASH 

available  for  first  payment  on  at¬ 
tractive  newspaper  property. 
Must  be  in  city  of  at  least  15,000 
and  preferably  in  middle  west, 
Oklahoma  or  Texas.  Proposition 
M.  P., 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


$25,000  CASH 

Available  as  first  payment  for  the 
purchase  of  a  Daily  Newspaper 
property  in  a  Middle  West  City. 

Customer  is  an  experienced  and 
successful  publisher. 

HARWELL,  CANNON 
&  McCarthy, 

Newspaper  &  Magazine  Properties, 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 


Advertisements  under  this  classification  fifteen 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


FOR  SALE — At  an  exceptional  bargain, 
sllgbtl;  used  bigb-tpeed  thlrtr-two  page  cylinder 
Duplex  printing  prees,  in  perfect  condition. 
Owners  having  consolidated  and  using  larger 
press.  Write  for  price  and  particulars.  A. 
McNeil,  Jr.,  Post  Publishing  Company,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 


Interest  In  growing  profitable  trade  weekly  ran 
lie  Isingbt  aeooiint  of  owner’s  other  Interests. 
Unusual  eliaiioe  for  conifH'tent  advertising  man 
with  glO.OCK).  IIurris-Dibble  Company,  171 
Madison  Av>  niie.  New  Y'ork. 


FOR  S.VI.E — Family  weekly  newspajier  and 
job  printing  business  in  suburb  of  large  city. 
Established  more  than  forty  years.  Priee 
SlO.bOii.  Terms;  go.dOil  easli,  iialanee  In  easy 
liayineuts.  Address  Suburban  Weekly,  care 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


FOR  S.VI.E — .'l-dock  press,  prints  4,  6.  8,  10, 
1’-’,  14,  Kl.  IS.  20,  24  pages.  Overhauled  and 
rebuilt.  Will  sell  at  very  low  price.  The  (Joss 
Printing  Press  Co..  Chicago.  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — ^-deck  press,  prints  4,  0,  ^  10. 
12,  14,  10,  20,  24,  2S,  32  pages.  Will  lie  over 
hanlisl  and  rebuilt.  The  U<iss  Printlug  Press 
Co.,  Ubicago,  III. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


3.T  experience.  INmition  deKired  as  man- 

ajfer,  editor,  editorial  writer  or  Washington  cor- 
resiMHident.  Rest  of  references.  “!),**  90  Al¬ 
varado  Avenue.  Worcester,  Mass. 


To  Establish  a  Hospital  Fund 

The  New  York  Newspaper  Writers’ 
Union  No.  4,  I.  T.  U.,  is  endeavoring  to 
raise  money  to  provide  a  local  sick  bene¬ 
fit  and  hospital  fund  and  to  that  end 
will  issue  on  the  occasion  of  its  fifth 
anniversary  an  Anniversary  Souvenir, 
the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  devoted  to 
that  purpose. 

Some  Speed 

Major  George  W.  Tiedcman  of  Savannah, 
condemning  a  municipal  bill  that  be  deemed 
loo  hastily  drafted,  said  to  a  reporter  : 

“Why,  they  drafted  this  bill  the  way  the 
old-lime  Georgia  editor  used  to  perform  his 
wedding  ceremonies. 

“The  old-time  editor  of  Georgia  was 
usually  the  mayor -as  well.  lie  was  also 
justice  of  the  peace,  conveyancer  and  real 
estate  agent,  deacon  of  the  church,  leading 
lawyer  and  head  of  the  building  and  loan. 

“.\a  one  of  these  editors  was  writing  a 
two-column  editorial  on  the  tariff,  a  Georgia 
couple  came  In  to  be  married.  The  editor, 
without  once  looking  up,  without  once  slack¬ 
ening  the  steady  movement  of  bis  pen, 
said  : 

“  ‘Time’s  money.  Want  her?’ 

“  ’Ves,’  said  the  youth. 

“‘Want  him?’  the  editor  continued,  nod¬ 
ding  toward  the  girl. 

“  ’Yes,”  she  replied. 

“  Man  and  wife,’  pronounced  the  editor, 
his  pen  traveling  smoothly  and  rapidly. 
‘One  dollar.  Bring  a  load  of  wood  for  It — 
one-third  pine,  balance  oak.'  ’’ — Pittsburgh 
Despatch.  - 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 
The  A  G  W I  steamship  line  is  making 

trade  contracts  through  the  Wendell  P.  Henry  E.  Bowen  Resigns  from  the  Ad- 
^Iton  Advertising  Agency,  of  165  vertising  Department  of  That  Paper. 

Broadway,  New  York. 

-  Henry  E.  Bowen  resigned  his  position 

.Hamton  Advertising  Agency,  Acker-  last  week  from  the  advertising  department 
man  Building,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  is  of  the  New  York  Herald  after  a  connec- 
placing  orders  generally  for  the  Valitone  tion  of  twenty  years  with  that  publiea- 
Company,  “Valitone”  Patent  Medicine,  tion.  Mr.  Bowen  comes  from  a  news- 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  paper  family  of  three  generations  in 

-  New  York,  his  grandfather,  Lewis  Tap- 

Massengale  Advertising  Agency,  At-  pan,  being  the  founder  of  the  Journal  of 
lanta,  Ga.,  is  placing  1-in.  17-time  orders  Commerce,  and  his  father,  Henry  C. 

with  a  few  Mississippi  papers  for  the  Bowen,  of  the  Independent.  His  first  news  . . 

Southern  College  of  Pharmacy.  newspaper  work  was  as  publisher  of  the 

'  Brooklyn  Union,  previous  to  its  being 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut  street,  known  as  the  Standard  Union.  He  was 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  sending  out  40-inch  also  connected  with  the  Cosmopolitan 
5-time  orders  to  a  selected  list  for  K.  J.  magazine  during  its  ownership  by  John 
Reynolds,  (P.  A.)  Bresben  Walker,  and  later  with  the  Mail 

-  and  Express,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 

The  Redfield  Advertising  Agency,  34  Brooklyn  department  by  the  late  Col. 

W.  33rd  street.  New  York  City,  is  mak-  Elliott  F.  Shepard. 

ing  1,000  1.  1  yr.  contracts  with  a  few  On  October  1,  1805,  Mr.  Bowen  was  the  pkooress 
papers  for  the  Commercial  Credit  Com-  engaged  by  Albert  Fox,  advertising  man- 
pany.  ager  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  he  has 

-  remained  with  that  paper  until  the  pres- 

lYArcy  Advertising  Agency,  Interna-  ent  time.  He  is  now  enjoying  a  much 
tional  Life  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  needed  rest  at  his  home,  740  Watchung 
issuing  1,000  1,  1  yr.  contracts  to  a  few  avenue,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey, 

Texas  papers  for  the  Independent  Brew- _ _ 

cries  Company. 

‘  ^  _  OKLAHOMA  EDITORS  GRUMPY 

Gardener  Advertising  Company,  Kin-  - 

loch  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  placing  At  Odds  with  Legislators  Who  Wouldn't 
28  1.  6  t.  orders  with  a  selected  list  of  «  i  w 

papers  for  the  St.  Louis  University. 

_  (Special  Corcenpondcnce.) 

P.  F.  O’Keefe,  Advertising  Agency,  43  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  July  25.— 

Iremont  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  making  Editors  of  Oklahoma,  most  of  whom  are 
.1,000  1.  1  yr.  contracts  with  a  selected  Democrats,  are  rather  luke-warm  to  the 
list  of  papers  for  the  Winchester  Arms  policies  of  the  present  administration,  and 
(.ompany.  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  criticize  rather 

~  j  .  .  strongly  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Ihe  Redfield,  _  Fisher  Advertising  party  now  in  power.  This  is  because 
.Agency,  of  305  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  they  have  been  asking  for  a  modification 
City,  is  putting  ^out  208  inches  contracts  libel  law,  making  it  less  stringent, 

for  Thatcher  hurnaces^  in  towns  and  Kugene  Kerr,  editor  of  the  Muskogee 
cities  where  there  is  a  Thatcher  agent.  Tinies-Deinocrat,  has  reached  the  conclu- 
.  sion,  as  expressed  editoriall.v,  that  the 

The  Southern  Advertising  Agency  of  Democrats  of  Oklahoma  can  expect  but 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  putting  out  con-  linie  support  from  the  Democratic 
tracts  for  the  Q-Ban  hair  tonic.  press  of  the  state,  since  a  Democratic 


TWENTY  YEARS  WITH  HERALD 


The  following  newspapers  are  members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  and  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified 
auditors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  account¬ 
ants,  any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other 
records  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity 
of  circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  dis¬ 
tributed. 


ALABAMA. 


NEW  YORK, 


COURIER  i  ENQUIRER . Buffalo 

IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO  A.MERICANO.New  York 


DAY . 

The  National  Jewish  Daily 
advertiser  should  overlook. 


. New  York 

that  no  general 


CALIFORNIA. 


EXAMINER  . Lot  Angele* 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  show  largest  Homing  and 
Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Home  Delirery. 


San  Franclico 


BULLETIN 


Pomona 


-  PLAIN  DEALER . . . CloTeland 

Circulation  (or  June,  1015: 

Dally  .  132,441 

Atlanta  . . . 

REGISTER  . Sandusky 

^  The  most  widely  read  dally  published  In 
Oolumboa  Northern  Ohio  between  Cleveland  and  Toledo. 

VINDICATOR  . Youngatown 


GEORGIA. 


JOURNAL  (Clr.  57.531) 


.Augnata 


CIIRONICI.B 


LEDGER 


ILLINOIS. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


.JoUet 


HERALD 


TIMES 


.Peoria 


STAB  (Circulation  21,580) 


DAILY  DEMOCRAT 


.JohnatowB 


IOWA. 


TIMES  LEADER 


.Wllkea-Baira 


REGISTER  A  LEADER . Pea  Moinea 

EVENING  TRIBUNE . Dee  Moinea 

Eissentlal  to  covering  Dea  Moinea  and  Tlclnlty. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


DAILY  MAIL. 


Auderaon 


Dubuqne 


THE  TIMES  JOURNAL. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


SUCCES-SFUL  FARMING . Des  Moinea 

-More  than  700.000  circulation  guaranteeil  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Mcmlier  Audit  Bureau  o( 
Circulations. 


The  Sioux  Fails  Daily  Press  is  the  medium 
that  reaches  the  iieople  in  the  towns  and  in  the 
country.  Largest  Sunday  paper  of  any  town  Its 
size  anywhere.  G.  Logan  Payne  Company,  New 
Y'ork  and  Chicago. 


KENTUCKY. 


TENNESSEE. 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL . LonlaTllIe.  Ky. 

(Semi-Monthly,  32  to  04  pages.)  Guaranteed 
largest  elrciilatlon  of  any  Masonic  publication  In 
the  world.  In  excess  of  90,000  copies  monthly. 


.NaahTllls 


BANNER 


AMERICAN  . Austin 

"The  Twentieth  Century  Paper  of  Te.\aa”  is 
alisolutely  Independent,  printing  all  the  newa  ail 
the  time  and  printing  it  first.  Seveuty  |)er  cent, 
city  circulation  by  carrier. 


.New  Orleans 


MARYLAND. 


Changes  in  the  Seattle  Times 

'I’lie  Seattle  Times  lias  announced  the 
following  changes  in  management  result¬ 
ing  from  the  death  of  Colonel  Alden  .T. 
Blethem,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Times :  Joseph  Blethen  becomes  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Times 
Printing  Company ;  Clarence  B.  Blethem 
succeeds  to  the  editorship,  and  J.  Willis 
Sayre  is  promoted  to  be  managing  edi¬ 
tor  :  F.  D.  Hammons,  formerly  assistant 
business  manager,  becomes  business  man¬ 
ager.  These  changes  were  provided  for 
by  Colonel  Blethem  years  before  his 
death.  In  accordance  with  their  father’s 
desires,  Joseph  and  C.  B.  Blethem  will 
soon  make  announcement  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  construction  of  the  new  Times  build¬ 
ing. 


THE  SUN  . Baltlmor* 

Dally  net  paid.  146,451;  Sunday  net  paid. 
88.101.  Over  110,000  copies  of  The  Sun  go  into 
bomca  in  Baltimore  cities  and  suburbs. 


ENTERPRISE  . .' . Beaumont 

CoTers  East  Texas  and  West  Louisiana 


STAR-TELEGRAM  . Fort  Worth 

Nat  Paid  Circulation,  SS.OOO  dally.  Over  50% 
more  net  paid  city  circulation  and  over  6,000 
more  net  paid  Sunday  clrcnlatlon  than  any  other 
paper  In  Fort  Worth. 


MICHIGAN, 


PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Isaua) . Jackson 

Average  three  month!  ending  March  31,  1915: 
Dally.  11.349;  Sunday,  13,104.  Member  “Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Pub.  Aae’n.”  “Gilt  Edge  Newe- 
pnpers,”  end  A.  B.  0.  _ 


CHRONICLE  . Houeton 

The  Chronicle  guarantees  a  circulation  of  35,000 
daily  and  45,000  Sunday. 


MINNESOTA. 


POST  . Houston 

Over  80%  city  clrcnlatlon  to  regular  subscrlb- 
era  by  carrier.  ITie  “Home  Peper”  of  South 
Texas,  30,000  guaranteed. 


TRIBUNE.  Morning  and  Evening. ..  .Minneapolis 


MISSOURI. 


TBLEORAM 


.Temple 


DOST  DISI-ATCII . St.  Louis 

Is  Ihe  only  newspaper  in  its  territory  with  the 
beautiful  Rotiutravure  Picture  Section.  Circu¬ 
lation  first  six  inontlis,  1015: 

Sunday  average  . 3.">0,006 

Daily  and  Sunday .  204,497 


Net  paid  circulation  over  6.000. 


UTAH 


IIERALD-RBDUBLICAN 


Salt  Ijike  City 


VIRGINIA. 


DAILY  NEWS-RECORD . Harrisonburg 

In  the  famous  Valley  of  Va.  only  pai>er  in 
the  richest  Agricultural  County  in  United  States. 


MONTANA, 


. Butte 

17,971.  for  3 


MINKU  . 

Averafre  dally,  11.CS4:  Sunday, 
moiitha  ending  Mnruh  Hist.  1015. 


WASHINGTON, 


POST-INTELLIGENCEB 


Seattle 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


SENTINEL  . Winston-Salem 

April  Gov’t  report,  fi.O.'io.  Winston-Salem 
second  largest  city  in  North  Carolina. 


CANADA 


ONTARIO. 


NEW  JERSEY, 

TRESS  (Circulation  7.045) . 


- FREE  PREJSS  . I,ondon 

Aabury  Park  riAILV  HERALD . Stratford 

Largest  rlrculation  In  Perth  County.  The 
paper  that  Perth  County  people  want  to  read. 


of  law  enforcpmeiit.  It  is  lielieved  that 
such  a  jiapor  lias  a  cliaiice  to  make  gocnl.  JOURNAL 


Elliabeth 


Pateraon 


PRESS-CHRONICLE 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Two  New  Books  on  Advertising 
Tlie  editorial  committee  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Men’s  r.rf'agiie  of  New  York,  an¬ 
nounces  for  early  publication  this  fall 
two  new  books  on  advertising.  'I'he  first 
is  “The  Manual  of  Successful  Store  Keep¬ 
ing.”  by  W.  It.  Ilotchkin,  and  “Tlie  Ad¬ 
vertising  Book  for  1016,”  by  Paul  'P. 
f'herringtoii. 


Bwom  Hat  Paid  Clrenlation  for  6  Months 
Ending  March  31,  1916 


Plainfield  PHOENIX 


Saskatoon 


COURIER-NEWS 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


Gain  over  Ootober  1,  1914 .  635  coplae 

Morning  paper  LOST . 7,046  copies 

Other  evening  paper  LOST . 7,873  oopiea 

We  guarantee  the  largeet  white  home  de¬ 
livered  evening  circulation  In  the  trade  ter¬ 
ritory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
proepeett  In  the  local  territory  the  Statee  Is 
the  logical  and  economic  medium. 

Circulation  data  eant  on  request. 

THE  S.C  BECKWITH  SPECUL  AGENCY 
Bote  Foreign  Repreaentatlves 
Maw  Tark  Ohloago  8t.  Xiouls 


The  following  publishers  guarantee  circulation  and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser 
the  privilege  of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  investigation. 


NEW  YORK, 


ILLINOIS. 


'Chicago  BOLI.ETTINO  DELLA  SERA. 


SKANDINAVKN 


Publishers’  Supplies  Market 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


INDIANA. 


Antimony  . 

Tin  . 

I.ead  . 

C  opper  ... 
News  print 
Craft  paper 


35-35-50 
35-75 
5.75 

18.50-19 
2.09-  2.25 

4.75-  5.25  FREIE  PBESSB  (Clr.  128,884) 


Notre  Dame 


THE  AVB  MARIA 


-  LA  PRESSE  . Montreal 

Lincoln  At.  circ.,  1912,  114,871;  ’13.  127,722;  '14,  140.343 


■nMES  .... 

QUEBEC. 

NEBRASKA. 

TRIBUNE  . . . 

. .  .Ilastlngs 

Circulation  A.  B.  C.  report,  5,640. 
wire  report  United  Press. 

Full  leased 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 

Harold  Stephenson,  lately  editor  and 
business  manager  of  the  LowTille  (N.  Y.) 
Herald  has  joined  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Montreal  Daily  Mail  and 
Evening  News. 

Reed  Moyer,  for  some  time  advertising 
manager  for  the  house  of  Shepard,  Nor- 
well  and  Co.  of  Boston,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  advertising  manager  of  the 
May  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.  M.  Barrett,  former  president  of  the 
(irand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Advertisers  Club, 
lias  resigned  and  moved  to  Detroit.  In 
cenjunction  with  N.  A.  Hawkins,  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  he  will  publish  a  month¬ 
ly  magaeine,  “Salesmanship,”  a  publica¬ 
tion  which  he  launched  several  months 
ago. 

St.  Clair  Couzens.  who  has  been  direc¬ 
tor  of  automobile  advertising  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Journal  for  the  past  five 
years,  has  joined  the  Pathfinder  Co.,  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Ind.,  as  assistant  director  of 
sales  and  advertising. 

F.  W.  Brombacher,  for  ten  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  old  Ottawa  Daily  Repub- 
H".  consolidated  the  first  of  the  year  with 
the  Evening  Herald,  has  become  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Great  Bend  Trib¬ 
une,  published  by  Will  Townsley.  Mr. 
Brombacher  has  been  a  member  of  both 
the  news  and  advertising  staffs  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Ottawa  paper. 

G.  D.  Wilcox  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Republic  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Alma.  Mich.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  connected  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  selling  service  department  of 
the  Houghton-.Tacobson  Printing  Co.,  De¬ 
troit. 

T.  A.  Boyle,  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  F.  B.  Stearns  Co.,  Cleveland, 
has  been  made  manager  of  advertising 
and  service.  He  has  been  with  the  Steams 
organization  eight  years. 

fjewis  J.  DeYounge,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Detroit  Saturday  Night,  was 
in  New  York  this  week.  Mr.  DeYounge 
says  that  business  in  Detroit  is  boom¬ 
ing.  The  automobile  factories  are  in 
some  instances  working  night  and  day. 
As  a  result  the  volume  of  advertising 
carried  by  the  local  pap<*ra  shows  a 
marked  increase  over  that  of  last  year. 

J.  .\.  Dair,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Mobile  (.\la.)  Register,  has  written  a 
prose  poem  entitled  “I  Am  Advertising,” 
modeled  after  Robert  Davis’  “I  .Am  the 
Printing  Press.” 

George  B.  Crater,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News, 
and  Mrs.  Crater  on  Tuesday  will  leave 
for  San  Francisco  with  a  party  of  twen¬ 
ty-five  young  women  who  have  been  voted 
the  most  beautiful  girls  in  North  Caro¬ 
line.  The  return  trip  will  be  made  by 
way  of  Canada,  the  entire  distance  to  be 
covered  being  about  9000  miles. 

C.  A.  Tritewiler.  who  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis  Times,  has 
become  advertising  manager  of  the  .Jack¬ 
sonville  Metropolis. 

Newburgh’s  Mayor  Is  Displeased 

'I’he  mayor  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  Newburgh  .Journal  have  no  love  for 
each  other.  Ro<-ently  His  Honor  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  no  longer  furnish 
its  reporter  news  items  about  matters 
pertaining  to  the  city  administration. 
Probably  he  felt  that  in  doing  this  he 
would  cause  the  .Journal  a  great  hardship 
and  that  it  would  be  beaten  every  day  by 
its  rival.  Much  to  the  Mayor’s  surprise 
the  Journal  has  not  only  printed  more 
news  about  city  affairs  than  it  did  l>e- 
fore  but  has  somehow  been  able  to  tell  its 
public  a  lot  of  things  that  the  Mayor 
himself  didn’t  know. 

NEWSPAPER  MEN  TIE  AT  GOLF 

Howard  M.  Briceland  of  the  Chi»-ago 
Tribune  and  Cornelius  Rourke  of  the 
Daily  News  tied  for  the  Ballantyne  cup 
in  the  July  tournament  of  the  Chi<-ago 
Press  Golf  Club,  played  at  the  Beverly 
Country  Club.  Briceland  made  90  from 
wratch  Rourke  getting  106-16-90.  T.  A. 
Ballantyne  of  the  Daily  News  took  third 
prize  getting  a  gross  of  79.  hut  his  handi¬ 
cap  of  plus  15  put  him  at  94  net.  Basil 
G.  Wyrick  of  the  Associated  Press  won 
the  prize  for  ninth  position. 


SUCCESSFUL  ADVERTISING 

London  Daily  Notes  Part  Played  By 
Advertising  in  War  Loan 

The  London  (Eng.)  Daily  Chronicle  is 
much  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  re¬ 
cent  British  War  Loan  was  advertised 
in  newspapers  in  modem  style.  In  a 
recent  issue  it  says: 

“For  the  first  time  an  issue  was  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  press  in  a  popular  way. 
CHiancellor  of  the  Exchequer  McKenna 
broke  down  all  conventions.  He  boldly 
explained  the  loan  in  the  pages  of  the 
daily  newspapers  and  gave  convincing 
reasons  why  the  public  should  invest. 

“  ‘The  ()ld  Lady  of  Threadneedle 
Street’  must  have  been  alarmed  at  thus 
upsetting  all  tradition  and  convinced  that 
we  were  certainly  at  war.  The  Iwnks 
as  a  whole  must  have  l)een  perturbed  at 
the  Treasury’s  daring  and  revolutionary 
methods. 

“The  advertising  was  well  carried  out. 
The  app<>al  to  the  public  was  at  once 
dignified  and  striking,  and,  as  the  results 
have  shown,  most  effective.  It  was 
necessary  to  explain  to  the  investment 
public  the  conditions  for  the  conversion 
of  consols,  and  at  the  same  time  bring 
home  to  them  the  gravity  of  the  financial 
situation. 

“The  campaign  has  l)een  thoroughly 
justified,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  the  innovation.” 

GEORGIA  TO  FALL  IN  LINE 

Ad  Men  Working  to  Bring  About  Legis¬ 
lation  Against  Fraudulent  Advertising. 

A  committee  of  the  Ad  Men’s  Club  of 
Atlanta,  has  been  in  conference  with  the 
judiciary  committee  of  the  Georgia  Legis¬ 
lature  for  the  purpose  of  urging  favorable 
action  upon  the  bill  which  is  being  backed 
by  the  Atlanta  Ad  Men  to  prohibit  the 
publication  of  fake  and  fraudulent  adver¬ 
tisements  in  Georgia. 

The  Ad  Men’s  committee  consists  of 
President  St.  Elmo  Massengale,  Secretary 
Joseph  H.  Atchison,  Chairman  Hubert 
.\nderson,  of  the  executive  committee,  and 
Chairman  .Julian  V.  Boehm,  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  committee.  The  Ad  Men’s 
committee  has  received  much  encourage¬ 
ment  regarding  the  hill  and  it  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  that  no  material  objection  will  be 
raised  against  its  passage  in  either  branch 
of  the  general  assembly.  The  measure 
is  regarded  as  a  very  conservative  one  and 
is  said  to  be  quite  acceptable  to  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  state  generally. 

AD  FIELD  NOTES. 

The  Nemeyer  .\dvertising  Co.  of  Wheel¬ 
ing  (W.  Va.)  is  increasing  its  capacity 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  art  and  engrav¬ 
ing  service.  The  company  which  has 
been  incorporated  for  $10.0()0  will  occupy 
a  large  part  of  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Court 
Theatre  Building. 

A  slight  lire  occurred  at  the  office  of 
the  Van  Buren  .\dvertising  Co.  at  134th 
street  and  Willis  avenue.  New  York  City, 
early  in  the  morning  of  Saturday  July 
24.  The  damage  was  trifling. 

The  Practical  .\dvertising  Company  of 
Springfield,  Ill.,  will  inaugurate  a  mid¬ 
summer  meeting  and  outing  there  August 
12,  13,  and  14,  in  which  will  be  brought 
together  manufacturers,  merchants,  sales¬ 
men  and  organizers.  The  meetings  will 
be  held  Thursday  and  Friday  in  the  Odd 
Fellows’  Temple,  and  the  outing  has  been 
planned  for  Lincoln  Park  for  all  day 
Saturday.  Among  the  addresses  to  be  de¬ 
livered  are :  “Advertising  as  a  Profes¬ 
sion,”  by  A.  J.  Johnson ;  “Your  Side  of 
the  Merchant’s  Complaints,”  by  M.  J. 
Hewlett;  “In  Personal  Touch  with  the 
C<mstimer,”  by  H.  J.  Winsten.  sales  and 
advertising  manager  of  the  Chicago-Ken- 
osha  Knitting  Company  ;  “Trade  Paj^rs 
and  Advertising  Plans.”  by  H.  S.  Fisk, 
vi<‘e-president  of  Dry  Goods,  and  others. 

The  advertising  clubs  of  Buffalo.  Ro¬ 
chester,  Detroit  and  Cleveland  held  a 
meeting  at  Cleveland  on  .July  24.  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  affiliating  with  the 
.\asociated  .\dvertising  Clubs  of  the 
World.  A  committee  composed  of  Will¬ 
iam  Ganson  Rose,  president  of  the  Ad¬ 


vertising  Affiliation,  and  Thomas  W.  Gar¬ 
vin,  secretary,  was  appointed  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  advisability  of  the  amalgama- 
•  tion.  The  Advertising  Affiliation  consists 
of  the  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Rochester  and 
Cleveland  clubs  and  has  a  membership 
of  1,500.  The  proposed  amalgamation, 
members  of  the  Cleveland  organization  be¬ 
lieve,  would  advance  the  cause  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

A  dozen  advertising  men  and  business 
managers  of  various  Fort  Wayne  (Ind) 
and  adjoining  town  papers  gave  a  dinner 
recently  at  the  Anthony  Hotel.  The  pur- 
IM>sc  of  the  meeting  and  luncheon  was  to 
discuss  the  possibilities  of  forming  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  advertising  and  business 
managers  of  the  various  papers.  Editors, 
owners  and  publishers  of  several  papers 
of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  locality  are 
back  of  the  movement.  No  action  of  any 
kind  was  taken,  as  the  meeting  was  only 
preliminary  and  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
the  possibility  of  such  an  organization. 

Cone,  lK>renzen  &  Woodman,  of  New 
York,  have  l)een  appointed  si)ecial  east¬ 
ern  representatives  of  the  Chicago  Herald, 
effective  Aug.  1. 

CHURCHES  UNITE  IN  CAMPAIGN 

Harrisburg  Telegraph  Experiment  Proves 
Remarkably  Successful. 

The  churches  of  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  have 
l>een  advertising  in  the  Telegraph  of 
that  city  every  Saturday  for  a  year — 
not  each  one  by  itself  but  all  together. 
In  this  respect  it  differs  from  churches 
in  other  towns. 

The  campaign  was  planned  by  Frank 
I.,.  Hessenberger,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Telegraph.  His  idea  was  that  it  was 
better  to  have  one  strong,  forceful  and 
convincing  ad,  of  sufficient  size  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  page,  than  a  lot  of  small  ones. 
Soe  he  got  the  churches  to  combine  to 
furnish  the  money  for  publishing  such 
advertisements  as  might  l)e  proposed. 

“Go  to  Church  Tomorrow”  was  the 
burden  of  the  appeal  in  one  of  these 
vdvertisements.  It  didn’t  tell  the  reader 
to  go  to  any  8j*ecial  church,  hut  urged 
him  to  go  to.  any  one  of  them,  for  all 
were  working  to  help  men  and  women  to 
live  better  lives. 

“The  Clnirch  Is  for  You”  is  the  title 
of  another  ad.  “Every  church  building 
1u  this  city,”  says  another  ad,  “stands 
as  a  mute  invitation  to  all  men  and 
women  to  return  to  Him  who  died  for 
us.  No  matter  how  far  we  have  strayed, 
the  church  welcomes  us  home.” 

The  results  of  this  advertising  have 
been  thoroughly  satisfactory.  The  mem- 
1»ership  of  the  churches  has  l)een  in¬ 
creased,  and  a  more  earnest  and  pro¬ 
gressive  spirit  is  manifested  among  all 
of  them.  ' 

NEW  AD  INCORPORATIONS 

Biloxi,  Miss. — Southern  Publicity 
Company,  Biloxi.  Harrison  County,  capi¬ 
talized  at  ^10,000.  I>eo  Berry,  TTios.  L. 
Bradley,  and  others. 

New  York  City. — American  Adver¬ 
tisers  Studio  Service,  commercial  illus¬ 
trations,  J5.0(X).  Bernard  Weinberg,  F. 
.Jacoby,  J.  Ollendorff,  478  Quincy  street, 
Brooklyn. 

New  York  City. — Authors’  Associated 
Agency,  advertising,  bookselling,  pub¬ 
lishers.  $10,000.  J.  Grisewood,  J.  Wilk, 
I>.  Ij.  Hiller,  112  Riverside  Drive. 

Memphis.  Tenn. — Inter  South  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  capitalized  at  $5,000.  The 
incorporators  are  T.  V.  Orr,  Ross  Harden- 
brook,  Thos.  J.  Gilmore,  Noel  L.  Owen 
and  Charles  K.  Trotter. 

PUBLISHER’S  NOTICE. 

Subucriptlon:  Two  Dollar*  a  year  in  tbe 
T'nited  State*  and  Colonial  Poaeeiislon*.  12.50  a 
.lear  In  Canada  and  $3.00  forelltn. 

It  I*  KUSftPRted  that  the  piihlleation  should 
tie  mailed  to  the  home  addrew  to  Inxiire  prt.mpt 
dellrery. 

The  Editor  and  Puhlleher  pase  eontain*  672 
asate  line*.  168  on  four. 

The  column*  are  13  plea*. 

AdTerllsinf;  Rate*:  Transient  DlKpla.r,  2.V. 
an  azate  line. 

Liberal  discount*  are  allowed  on  ellher  time 
or  apace  contract*. 

Small  adTertiaement*  under  proper  claaalfi.a- 
tion  will  tie  chanted  a*  follow*:  For  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted,  flfteen  cent*  a  line;  BiiHlne**  Op- 
IHirtunity  and  Mlacellaneoiia.  twenty-live  cent* 
a  line,  and  Situation*  Wanted,  ten  ccata  a  line, 
count  six  word*  to  the  Una. 
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HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV.  AGENCY, 
INC., 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York. 

Tel.  Rector  2573. 


LEVEY.  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg. 
Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 


THE  BEERS  ADV.  AGENCY, 
Latin-American  “Specialists.*’ 
Main  Offices,  Havana,  Cuba. 
N.  Y.  Office,  Flatiron  Bldg. 


The  Editor  and  Pnhllahar  can  be  (onnd  on 
Rale  each  week  at  the  following  newa-standa: 

New  York— World  Bnllding,  Tribnn*  Bntld- 
ing,  Park  Row  Building,  140  Naaaan  atreet, 
Hanning'*  (oppoalte  th*  World  Bnllding),  88 
Park  Row;  ne  Woolworth  Bulldi^,  rimes 
Building,  Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  at 
basement  entrance  to  Snbway;  Rrentann’s  Book 
Store.  Twenty-aixth  Street  and  Fifth  Arenne 
and  Mark’s,  opposite  Mary’s  on  Thirty-fourth 
Street. 

Philadelphia — L.  O.  Ran.  7th  and  Theatnut 
Street*. 

F’lttahurgh— Davl*  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 
Street. 

Waabington.  D.  C. — Bert  E.  Treni*.  511  Fonr- 
teentb  Street,  N.  W, 

Chicago — Poet  Offlee  News  Co.,  Monroe  Street. 

Cleveland — Schroeder's  New*  Store,  Superior 
Street,  opposite  Post  Ofllce. 

Detroit — Solomon  News  Co.,  60  Lamed  Street, 
W. 

San  Franalsco — R.  J.  Bldwell  Co.,  742  Market 
Street. 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 
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FIGURING  STATISTICS  ON  THE 
GRAVES  OF  OUR  ANCESTORS— 

George  B.  Caldwell,  President  of  the  Sperry  &  Hutchinson 
Company  and  the  Hamilton  Corporation,  at  his  recent  address 
before  the  Premium  Conference,  at  the  Convention  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  speaking  of  the 
dry-as-dust  advertisers  and  business  men  of  today,  who  have 
taken  occasion  to  decry  premium  advertising,  said: 

*‘Those  who  take  this  view  make  no  note  of  the  human  element  in  trade.  They 
would  reduce  everything  in  life  to  strict  rote  and  rule.  They  would  figure  sta¬ 
tistics  on  the  graves  of  their  ancestors.  They  would  measure  the  beauty  and 
-grandeur  of  the  Rockies  with  an  agate  stick.*.* 

We  have  made  a  new  business  man,  a  new  thinker,  a  being  who  admits  that  there  is 
something  in  life  besides  the  rule  that  two  and  two  make  four. 

We  have  placed  advertising  service  on  the  basis  where  the  human  element  is  recog¬ 
nized.  We  have  established  a  form  of  aid  to  the  business  of  the  world  that  lifts  it  out 
of  the  humdrum,  and  makes  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant  regard  the  people 
of  the  world  as  human  beings — not  so  many  pieces  in  an  intricate  machine. 


THE  SPERRY  SYSTEM 

establishes  in  trade  the  “live  and  let  live”  policy.  It  believes  in  the  principle  that  the 
most  should  be  given  for  the  money,  rather  than  the  least. 

It  has  cut  away  the  anchor  that  has  held  the  world  to  stagnation  and  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  business  the  plan  that  appeals  to  the  buyer  because  it  is  so  human. 

The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Company 
The  Hamilton  Corporation 

2  West  45th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY  GEORGE  B.  CALDWELL,  President 
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tin  Am 


and  HOW  to  get  its 
Billion  Dollar  Trade 


^  Write  today  for  a  review  of 
the  South  American  financial  situ¬ 
ation,  as  written  exclusively  for  El 
Comercio,  by 

Hon.  John  E.  Davis,  Ch.  Fed.  Td. 
Com. 

’Hon.  C.  S.  Hamlin,  Gov.  Fed.  Res. 
Board. 

Hon.  Albert  S.  Burleson,  Post.  Gen. 

Hon.  John  Barrett,  Dir.  Pan.  Am. 

Hon.  John  F.  Osborne,  Asst.  Sec. 
of  St. 

Hon.  Wm.  R.  Ma^  rn.  Asst.  Sec. 
of  Treas. 


The  tremendous  Trade  between  Latin  America  and  Eu¬ 
rope  is  stopped,  absolutely. 

So,  with  Europe  out  of  competition,  many  Lhiited  States 
manufacturers  are  seeking’  the  quickest  way  to  get  this 
Billion  Dollar  Trade.  Therefore,  these  United  States 
manufacturers  are  coming  to  headquarters  on  Latin- 
American  Trade. 

TO  EL  COMERCIO 

To  the  forty  year  young  trade  paper,  that  has  success¬ 
fully  secured  Business  for  its  advertisers  from  Latin 
America. 

To  the  Trade  paper,  recognized  by  Latin  America  as 
the  best  buying  guide,  for  United  States-made  products. 
To  the  Trade  paper  with  whom  more  advertisers  con¬ 
tinue  over  a  long  period,  than  any  export  paper  published. 

Headquarters  on  Export  Information 

El  Comercio  offers,  without  obligation  to  the  inquirer,  faithful  re¬ 
ports  on  Latin-American  conditions.  .Siiecial  data  on  markets  (see 
offer  on  side). 

In  addition,  an  advertiser  in  El  Comercio  is  relieved  of  the  detail 
and  bother  of  an  Export  Department. 

El  Comercio  has  testimonial  letters  from  advertisers  in  almost  every 
line  of  manufacture  in  the  United  States. 

The  manufactured  products  that  are  .sold  to  the  Latin  American  dif¬ 
fer  only  in  minor  details  from  what  is  sold  in  the  United  States. 

If  you,  Mr.  Manufacturer,  want  a  solid  Export  trade,  to  tide  you 
through  a  depression  in  horqe  trade,  write  to  El  Comercio. 

If  you,  Mr.  Advertising  Agent,  want  to  develop  new  fields  for  your 
clients,  write  to  El  Comercio. 

El  Comercio  circulates  in  the  following  countries: 


SOUTH 

Argentina, 

Bolivia, 

Chili, 

Ecuador, 

Peru, 

Panama, 


AMERICA 

Brazil, 

Colombia, 

Paraguay, 

Uruguay, 

Venezuela. 


CENTRAL  AMERCA 
Costa  Rica,  Salvador 


Guatemala, 

Honduras, 

Mexico 


Nicaragua, 


Philippine  Islands 
Spain 


WEST  INDIES 
Puerto  Rico,  Curacao, 
Cuba,  Hayti 

Santo  Domingo, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Canary  Islands 


Portugal 


Or  write  tviday  for 

Added  Markets 


El  Comercio 

Oldest  Export  Journal 
Published  by 

J.  SHEPHERD  CLARK  CO.,  114  Liberty  St.,  New  York 

Burnet  L.  Clark,  Pres.  Hickman  Price,  Sec’y 


El  Comercio 
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